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/ REVIEW oF NEW BOOKS. 


Romane nd Reaitty. By L. E. L., author of 
“ The Improvisatrice,”. &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12m0. Lon¥on, 14:1. Colbyrnand Bentley. 

Tue poetical’ frgductions under the initial 

‘sobriquet of L. E.,L. having obtained very 

high’ celebrity whilé their writer was yet in 

the “precincts of eatly girlhood; and,-during 
the few years which have since elapsed, hgy- 


ing extended her fame and’ popularity to the: 


widest range Sf the English language, no slight. 
degree of tation has been naturally ex- 
cited towards this her first effort in prose com- 
position. The admirergof her poetry—and they 
are so numerous and mt, that it may truly 
be said she has forméd¥a new school in our 

tic literature—are curious’ to see ifthe samie 
genius will be thrown over the page of a novel_? 
if it will possess the same exquisite tenderness— 
the same warmth. of feeling combiped with 
the same purity of female delicacy—the same 
fine perceptions of humanity linked: with the 
same luxury of imagination—the same descrip- 
tive power, nature, and pathos, which have 
so greatly distinguished ;thé fair Improvisa- 
trice, and rendered her volumés the treasured 
favourites of the youthful of both sexes, whose 
spirits the world hath not deadened; while 
even those farther advanced in life hve keen 
charmed by their freshness and fancy, awaken- 


ing in them the happiest, and still more fre.) 


quently the most touching, dreams of by-gone 
da 


ys. 

This problem is now before the public for 
solution; and so far as our opinion goes, it 
must be decided in a way which will much 
augment the reputation of the author. We 
think Romance and Reality a perfectly ori- 
ginal specimen of fictitious narrative; there 
is no performance of the class, within our 
knowledge, which it resembles. It is also 
totally different from the writer’s poetry, and 
displays altogether various faculties and powers 
hitherto undeveloped by her publications. In 
parts like works by preceding novelists, it is 
in its own form and combinations that it ap- 
pears to us to stand alone: we question if 
L. E. L. herself could imitate it successfully. 

The several kinds of novels which, with all 
their imperfections, shed a lustre over our lite- 
rature, are chiefly these :-— 

The Romantic, in which the imaginative and 
descriptive prevail; the supernatural and ex- 
traordinary increase the intensity of the inte- 
Test ; and the characters are mixed of the ruth- 
less and depraved, and of beings superior to the 
common race of the earth. Horace Walpole, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Lewis, and others (since the 
times of Sidney’s Arcady, and Mrs. Manley’s 
Atlantis), adorn this order in our country. 

The novel of Common Life has filled a large 
space amongst us, and possessed as many varie- 
ties as its widely spread and diversified subject. 
Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss Burney, 
Miss Porters, Mrs. Inchbald, Dr. Moore, and 
a hundred others, have wrought in this ex- 
haustless mine ; — the qualifications required 


being, a knowledge of human nature, of life, 
and society, and the capacity to draw clever 
and humorous pictures of all. 

High Life and Fashionable novels may next 
be mentioned ; from Richardson, whose scenes 
are laid among the upper circles, but yet laid 
with a profound acquaintance with the springs 
of the human heart, to the slip-slop senseless 
scribblers of the year 1831, who have a pro- 
found acquaintance with nothing. Where 
merit exists in performances of this sort, it 
jnust also be in a similar knowledge of human 
nagure, which is necessary to depict the middle 
and lower orders, and in belonging to that 
station which enables the author to paint true 
pictures of life in the sphere to which they 
belong. Mr. E. L. Bulwer may be quoted as 
the most successful of our contemporaries in 
‘this line. 

‘The Satirical, consisting of a keen percep- 
tion of vices and follies, and a keen wit to 
lash fnd,ridicule them. 

The Historical, in which genius animates 

the past, and reinvests individuals recorded in 
distant annals with a new existence. Here 
Scott is the mighty master; but there are 
many worthy labourers in the same prolific 
vineyard. 
It. would be tedious to particularise and dwell 
upon the numerous species which may be re- 
ferred to one or other of the foregoing genera, 
or to designate productions so peculiar as each 
to constitute, as it were, a genus per se. Of 
the latter, De Foe, Swift, and Sterne, furnish 
memorable examples; and of the former the 
divisions are as obvious as they are numerous. 
We have Sentimental novels, such as Mac- 
kenzie’s ; Fairy tales; Philosophical novels 
and Political novels, from Godwin to Ward; 
Religious novels, see Hannah More, &c. ; 
Moral and Instructive novels, see Miss Edge- 
worth and others, whose lessons are so acutely 
drawn from and applied to real life; and we 
have also novels illustrative of National and 
Foreign manners: —some directly addressed 
to the passions by means of a concentrated 
narration of sufferings; and sundry other va- 
rieties, which will readily suggest themselves 
to the minds of our readers. 

In Romance and Reality we have glimpses 
of most of the ingredients we have enumerated ; 
and they are mingled together without a single 
artifice of practised novel-writing ; without af- 
fording strong proof of the ‘‘ organ of construct- 
iveness.” The story, it is true, proceeds in a 
very simple manner, and we hardly like it the 
less for its want of management ; though per- 
haps the presence of that quality might have 
rendered it here and there more striking. But, 
without being strictly a historical, fashionable, 
sentimental, romantic, or common-life novel, 
this work possesses a portion of the highest 
merits of them all, and is especially separated 
from either by its own excellencies. Every 
character is true to nature : the reader has met 
the parties daily for the last ten years. There 
is a fineness and justness of observation, very 
unexpected to us from the former works of the 








writer, which is quite alive to social peculiari- 
ties, and strikes them with a point so ingeni- 
ously, as to place common things and occur. 
rences in new, curious, and pleasant lights. 
Then, beyond this, we find a store of deeper 
and more reflective mind, which overflows in 
a multitude of pithy maxims, which Rochefou- 
cauld himself might be proud to own. Even 
in familiar life, the Poetess has chosen to evince 
her talent; and the Higgs’ family are illustri- 
ous specimens of cockney vulgarity. When we 
add, that we are moved with equal fidelity of 
delineation, not on from town to country, 
but to Spain and Italy, some idea may be 
formed of the great ability with which Ro- 
mance and Reality abounds. It has only to 
confess to a few unimportant errors (the re- 
sults of negligence, perhaps, or of the want 
of habit in long prese compositions), and to 
the still graver charge of introducing into a 
London evening party, and at the Atheneum 
Club soirée, &c. several individuals who may 
easily be recognised in actual life. This is not 
done ill-naturedly, but the thing itself is be- 
low the standard of the writer’s genius; and 
we never can consent to forego the reprehen- 
sion of these personal exhibitions, They strike 
at the root of social intercourse ; for there are 
multitudes of people who utterly dislike to have 
their portraits, however flatteringly limned, 
made public. 

Tt is now our pleasing task to convey some 
notion of this book to our readers, without 
unfolding the mysteries and dénouement of the 
story,—-an offence not to be forgiven. We 
shall therefore select only detached parts; and 
commence with a very touching death-scene — 
that of the loved uncle of Emily. 

“Mr. Arundel had lain down some time. 
Mrs. Arundel remained in the parlour with the 
medical and legal ladies—she for news, they 
for luncheon — while Emily stole softly to her 
uncle’s room. Though the light fell full on 
his face, he was asleep—a calm, beautiful, 
renovating sleep — and Emily sat’ down by 
the bedside. The love which bends over the 
sleeping is, save in its sorrow, like the love 
which bends over the dead—so deep, so solemn ! 
Suddenly he opened his eyes, but without any 
thing of the starting return to consciousness 
with which people generally awake — perhaps 
her appearance harmonised with his dream. 
Without speaking, but with a look of extreme 
fondness, he took her hand, and, still holding 
it, slept again. Emily felt the clasp tighten 
and tighten, till the rigidity was almost pain. 
ful: she had drawn the curtains, lest the sun, 
now come round to that side of the house, 
should shine too powerfully; a strange awe 
stole over her in the gloom ; she could scarcely, 
in its present position, discern her uncle’s face, 
and she feared to move. The grasp grew 
tighter, but the hand that held hers colder ; 
his breathing had all along been low, but now 
it was inaudible. Gently she bent her face 
over his ; unintentionally — for she dreaded to 
awaken him —her lips touched his ; there was 
no breath to be either heard or felt, and the 
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mouth was like ice. With a sudden, a des- 
perate effort, she freed her hand, from which 
her uncle’s instantly dropped on the bedside, 
with a noise, slight indeed, but, to her ears, 
like thunder; she flung open the curtains — 
again the light came full into the room —and 
looked on a face which both those who have 
not, and those who have before seen, alike know 
to be the faceofdeathh * * *® 

‘* Deep as may be the regret, though the lost 
be the dearest, nay, the only tie that binds to 
earth, never did the most passionate grief give 
way to its emotion in the presence of the dead. 
Awe is stro’ than sorrow: there is a calm, 
which, though we do not share, we dare not 
disturb: the chill of the grave is around them | 
and us.—I have heard of the beauty of the 
dead: it existed in none that I have seen. 
The unnatural blue tinge which predominates | 
in the skin and lips; the eyes closed, but so| 
evidently not in sleep —in rigidity, not repose ; | 
the set features, stern almost to reproof ; the| 
contraction, the drawn shrunk look about the 
nose and mouth; the ghastly thin hands, — 
Life, the animator, the beautifier— the marvel 
is not, how thou couldst depart, but how ever 
thou couldst animate this strange and fearful 
tenement. Is there one who has not at some 
time or other bent down — with that terrible 
mingling of affection and loathing impulse, 
each equally natural, each equally beyond our 
control—-bent down to kiss the face of the dead ? 
and who can ever forget the indefinable horror 
of that touch ?—the coldness of snow, the hard- 
ness of marble felt in the depth of winter, are 
nothing to the chill which runs through the 
veins from the cold hard cheek, which yields no 
more to our touch: icy and immovable, it seems 
to repulse the caress in which it no longer has 
part. Emily strove to pray; but her thoughts 
wandered in spite of every effort. Prayers for 
the dead we know are in vain ; and prayers for 
ourselves seem so selfish. The first period is 
one of such mental confusion —fear, awe, grief, 
blending and confounding each other ; we are, 
as it were, stunned by a great blow. Prayers 
and tears come afterwards.” 

We now extract a few specimens of the in- 
numerable traits of character, &c. 

‘© Her father had been the youngest brother, 
and, like many other younger brothers, both 
unnecessary and oe a captain in a 
dragoon regiment, who spent his allowance on 
his person, and his pay on his horse.” 

‘Mrs. Arundel was as thoroughly satisfied 
as either, perhaps more so, for she was satisfied 
with herself—a supper, sleeping, and breakfast, 

ot through without a blunder; so to her 
Csiinanhe she went ‘in her glory.’ ” 

“ Affection is more matter of habit than sen- 
timent, more so than we like to admit; and 
she was leaving both habits and affections be- 
hind. There were the servants gathered in 
the hall, with proper farewell faces ; her aunt, 
hitherto busy in seeing the carriage duly 
crammed with sandwiches and sweetmeats, 
having nothing more to do, began to weep. A 
white handkerchief is a signal of distress al- 
ways answered; and when Mr. Arundel took 
his place beside his niece, he had nothing but 
the vague and usual consolation of, ‘ Love, pray 
don’t cry 80,” to offer for the first stage.’ ” 

“ There is something very amusing in the 
misfortunes of others. However,—to borrow 
an established phrase from those worthy little 
volumes, entitled the Cl “s, Officer’s, 
and Merchant’s Widows, when the disconso- 
late relict is recalled from weeping over the 
dear departed, by the paramount necessity of 








getting one of her fourteen children into the 


Blue-coat School,— ‘the exertion did her 
good.” ” 

“* Now came one of these audible pauses, the 
tickings of the death-watch of English conver- 
sation. This was broken by Mrs. Ferguson’s 
asking a question. How many are asked for 
want of something to say! The questions of 
curiosity are few to those of politeness.” 

‘¢ His was a character full of great and glo- 
rious elements, but dangerous; so alive to ex- 
ternal impressions, so full of self-deceit—for 
what deceives us as we deceive ourselves? To 
what might not some dazzling dream of honour 
or of love lead ? It was one that required to be 
subdued by time, checked by obstacles, and 
softened by sorrow ; afterwards to be acted upon 
by some high and sufficient motive to call its 
energies into action —and then, of such stuff 
nature makes her noblest and best. As yet his 
life had, like that of the cuckoo, known 

* No sorrow in its song, 
No winter in its year.’ 
His beauty had charmed even his stately lady- 
mother into softness ; and he was the only being 
now on earth whom his brother loved. Young, 
noble, rich, gifted with that indefinable grace 
which, like the fascination of the serpent, 
draws all within its circle, but not for such 
fatal purpose— with a temper almost womanly 
in its affectionate sweetness —with those bold 
buoyant spirits that make their. own eagle. 
wings,— what did Edward de Lorraine want 
in this world but a few difficulties and a little 
misfortune ?” 

Music.—“ By the by, both in print and par- 
lance, how much nonsense is set forth touching 
‘ the English having no soul for music!’ The 
love of music, like a continent, may be divided 
into two parts; first, that scientific apprecia- 
tion which depends on natural organisation and 
highly cultivated taste; and, secondly, that 
love of sweet sounds, for the sake of the asso- 
ciations linked with them, and the feelings they 
waken from the depths of memory: the latter 
is a higher love than the former, and in the first 
only are we English deficient. The man who 
stands listening to even a barrel-organ, because 
it repeats the tones * he loved from the lips of 
his nurse’—or who follows a common b - 
singer, because her song is familiar in its sweet. 
ness, or linked with touching words, or hallowed 
by the remembrance of some other and dearest 
voice—surely that man has a thousand times 
more ‘soul for music’ than he who raves about 
execution, chromatic runs, semi-tones, &c. We 
would liken music to Aladdin’s lamp—worth- 
less in itself, not so for the spirits which obey 
its call. We love it for the buried hopes, the 
garnered memories, the tender feelings, it can 
summon with a touch.” 

“ Lord Lauriston was one of those mistakes 
which sometimes fall out between nature and 
fortune,—nature meant him for a farmer, for- 
tune made him a peer. In society he wasa 
nonentity ; he neither talked nor listened—and 
it is a positive duty to do one or the other: in 
his own house he resembled one of the old fa- 
mily pictures, hung up for show, and not for 
use; but in his farm no Cesar rebuked his ge- 
nius. Heavens! what attention he bestowed on 
the growth of his as! how eloquent 
he could be on the Be Br Swedish turnips ! 
and a new drill, or a patent thrashing machine, 
deprived him of sleep for a week.” 

*¢ Let Lord Byron say what he will of bread 
and butter, girlhood is a beautiful season, and 
its love—its warm uncalculating, devoted love 
—s0 exaggerating in its simplicity —so keen 
from its freshness—is the very poetry of at- 
tachment: after-years have nothing like it. 








ne 

To know that the love which once seemed 
eternal can have an end, destroys its immor. 
tality ; and thus brought to a level with the 
beginnings and endings—the chances and 
changes of life’s common-place employments 
and pleasures—and, alas! from the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is but a step—our 
divinity turns out an idol—we are grown too 
wise, too worldly, for our former faith—and 
we laugh at what we wept at before; such 
laughter is more bitter—a thousand times more 
bitter—than tears.” 

Talking of the English characteristic — 
grumbling — 

“ Our national safety-valve: a Frenchman 
throws his discontent into an epigram, and is 
happy—an Englishman vents his on the wea- 
ther, and is satisfied. Heaven help our minis. 
ter through a fine summer ! it would inevitably 
cost him his place ; for our English grumbling 
is equally distributed between the weather and 
politics, and the case would be desperate when 
confined to the last.” 

“ There are many odd things in society; 
but its amusements are the oddest of all. Take 
any crowded party you will, and I doubt if 
there are ten persons in the room who are really 
pleased. To do as others do, is the mania of 
the day. I will tell youa story. Once upona 
time a lady died much regretted; for she was 
as kind-hearted an individual as ever gave 
birth-day presents in her life, or left legacies at 
her death. When they heard the intelligence, 
the whole of a married daughter’s family were 
in great distress,—the mother cried bitterly, so 
did her two eldest daughters, as fitting and 
proper to do. The youngest child of all, a 
little creature who could not in the least recol- 
lect its grandmother, nevertheless retired into 
a corner, and threw its pinafore over its face. 
© Poor dear feeling little creature !’ said the 
nurse, * don’t you cry too.’ ‘ I’m not crying,’ 
replied the child; ‘I only pretend.’ Regret 
and enjoyment are much the same; people are 
like the child,—they only pretend.” 

‘¢ Sleep is a true pleasure, if one had not to 
get up in the morning. Do not tell me of the 
happiness of life, when every day begins with a 
struggle and a sacrifice. To get up in the 
morning, both in the enjoyment it resigns 
and the resolution it requires, is an act of he- 
roism.”” 

“ The truth is, Lord Melton was, simply, 
naturally and intensely selfish: he was himself 
* the ocean of his thoughts ;’ he never consi- 
dered the comfort of other people, because he 
never looked at it as distinct from his own; 
and the most romantic devotion, the most self- 
denying love, would have seemed, if he were 
the object of it, as quite in the common course 
of things. This is a common character, which 
age alone developes into deformity. Youth, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins ; but 
Heaven help the wife, children, servants, and 
all other pieces of domestic property, when 
such a man is fifty, and has the gout !” 

‘* The innocence of the country is very much 
like its health—a sort of refuge for the desti- 
tute: the poet talks of its innocence, from not 
knowing where else to place it—and the phy- 
sician of its health, sending thither his in- 
curable patients, that they may at least not die 
under his hands.” 

“ An obstinate temper is very disagreeable, 
particularly in a wife; a passionate one very 
shocking in a child; but, for one’s own parti- 
cular comfort, Heaven help the sor of an 
irresolute one! Its day of hesitation—its night 
of repentance —the mischief it does — the mi- 
series it feels!—its proprietor may well ex- 
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————— 
claim, ‘ Nobody can tell what I suffer but 
if ” 

™We must contrast these with one of the 
scenes in which the Higgs’ flourish: it occurs 
on board a packet. 

“ But their chief attention was attracted by 
a family group. The father, a little fat man, 
with that air of small importance which says, 
‘]’m well to do in the world — I’ve made my 
money myself—I don’t care if I do spend some 
—it’s a poor heart what never rejoices.’ The 
mother was crimson in countenance and pelisse, 
and her ample dimensions spoke years of peace 
and plenteousness. Every thing about her was, 
as she would have said, of the best ; and careful 
attention was she giving to the safety of a huge 
hamper that had been deposited on deck. Two 
daughters followed, who looked as if they had 
just stepped out of the Royal Lady’s Magazine 
—that is, the prevailing fashion exaggerated 
into caricature. Their bonnets were like Do- 
minie Samson’s ejaculation, ‘ prodigious !’— 
their sleeves enormous—their waists had evi- 
dently undergone the torture of the thumb- 
screw —indeed they were even smaller — and 
their skirts had ‘ ample verge and space enough’ 
to admit of a doubt whether the latitude of 
their figure did not considerably exceed the 
longitude. Two small, mean-looking young 
men followed, whose appearance quite set the 
question at rest, that nature never intended the 
whole human race to be gentlemen. Blue- 
coated, brass-buttoned, there was nothing to 
remark in the appearance of either, excepting 
that, though the face of the one bore every in- 
dication of robust health, his head had been 
recently shaved, as if fora fever, which unlucky 
disclosure was made by a rope coming in awk- 
ward contact with his hat. The wind was fair ; 
and Lord Mandeville having gone to the head 
of the vessel, where he was en in conver- 
sation, Emily was left to watch the shore of 
France, to which they were rapidly approaching, 
when her meditations were interrupted by a 
coarse but good-humoured voice saying, ‘ I 
wish, miss, you would find me a corner on them 
there nice soft cushions —my old bones aches 
with them benches.’ Emily, with that best 
politeness of youth which shews attention to 
age, immediately made room in the carriage for 
the petitioner, who turned out to be her of the 
crimson pelisse. ‘ Monstrous pleasant seat,’ 
said the visitor, expanding across one side of the 
carriage. Emily bowed in silence; but the 
vulgar are always the communicative, and her 
companion was soon deep in all their family 
history. That’s my husband, Mr. H.: our 
name is Higgs, but I calls him Mr, H. for 
shortness. Waste makes want, know—we 
should not be here pleasuring if we had ever 
wasted. And those are my sons: the eldest is 
a great traveller—I dare say you have heard of 
him— Lord bless you! there isn’t a hill in 
Europe, to say nothing of that at Greenwich, 
that he hasn’t been up: you see he is a stout 
little fellow. Look, miss, at this box —it is 
mate of the lather of Vesuvius, which he 
brought from Mont Blanc: he has been up to 
the very top of it, miss. I keep it for bones- 
bones.’ So saying, she offered Emily some of 
the peppermint-drops it contained : these were 
civilly declined, and the box good-naturedly 
admired, which encouraged — though, Heaven 
knows, there was not much need—the old lady 
to proceed. ‘ We always travel in the summer 
for improvement — both Mr. H. and I think a 
deal of larning: the boys have both been to 
grammar schools, and their two brothers are at 
the London Universary — only think, miss, of 
“our city haying a universary—Lord, Lord, but 





we do live in clever times.’ Mrs. H. paused for 
a moment, as if overwhelmed with the glories 
of the London University ; and conversation 
was renewed by Emily’s inquiring ‘ what part 
of the Continent they intended visiting ?’ ‘ Oh, 
we are going to Italy —I want to see what’s at 
the end of it; besides, the girls mean to buy 
such a quantity of pearls at Rome. We intend 
giving a fancy ball this winter — we have got a 
good house dine own in Fitzroy Square — we 
can afford to let the young ones see a little 
pleasure.” ‘ May I ask,’ said Emily, ‘ what is 
Mr. Higg’s profession?” ‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed 
his offended spouse, ‘ he’s not one of your pro- 
fessing sort——he never says what he doesn’t 
mean—his word’s as good as his bond through 
St. Mary Within, any day— professions, in- 
deed! what has he ever professed to you?’ 
Emily took her most conciliating tone, and, as 
unwilling duellists say, the explanation was 
quite satisfactory. ‘ Bless your silly soul! his 
business you mean. You are just like my girls 
— I often tells them to run for the dictionary : 
to see the blessings of edication! Our childer 
are a deal more knowing than ourselves. But 
Mr. H.’s business — though I say it that 
shouldn’t—there isn’t a more thriving soap- 
boiler in the ward. Mr. H. wanted to go to 
Moscow for our summer tower (Moscow’s the 
sea-port which sends us our tallow)—but I said, 
‘Lord, Mr. H., says I, what signifies making 
a toil of a pleasure?’ ‘ You are,’ said Emily, 
‘ quite a family party.’ ‘I never lets Mr. H. 
leave me and the girls behind— no, share and 
share alike, says 1—your wife has as good a 
right to go as yourself. I often tells him a bit 
of my mind in the old song—you know what 
it says for we women—that, when Adam was 
created, 
od be: res — out of his Sots sir, 

But oo ees out of the side, sir, 

» His equals and partners to be: 

So you never need go for to think, sir, 

That you are the top of the tree.’ 


‘Well,’ replied Emily, ‘ I wish you much 
pleasure in Italy.’ ‘Ah, miss, it was my son 
there that put it in our noddles to go to Ital 

first. Do you see that his head’s shaved ?—it’s 


all along of his taste for the fine arts. We've 
got his bust at home, and his hair was cut off to 
have his head and its bumps taken : they covered 
it all over with paste just like a pudding. Lord ! 
his white face does look so queer in the front 
drawing-room—it’s put on a marble pillar, just 
in the middle window—but, dear, I thought 
the people outside would like to see the great 
traveller.’ ” 

But enough of this—it is merely a sample to 
shew the writer's talent in a new vein. Our 
next extract is a letter in a strain more likely 
to be looked for from her: we know nothing 
superior to it, and we wonder how any one not 
in the actual circumstances could ever have 
conceived so true a delineation of the last mo- 
ments of a fair visionary, whose unreal hopes 
in life had perished before herself. ‘If you have 
not already forgotten my wilful, wayward, and 
ungrateful conduct, I am persuaded it will be 
forgiven when I tell you that I have suffered 
much both in mind and in body, and am now 
at home—but ill, very ill, and pining to see 
you, my kind, my almost enly friend. The 
fatigue of writing is great, and I will enter 
into no details ; but only tell you, that I have 
escaped from my convent, in company with, 
and by the assistance of, Beatrice de los Zori- 
dos. She is with me now in England. Every 
event that has taken place you can learn from 
others—my feelings only from myself; and if 
I speak boldly on s subject which even now 


brings the blood to my cheek, it is because you, 
and you only, know my secret, and because I 
would implore you to keep silence as sacredly 
as you would a trust from the dead—it will 
soon be one. The melancholy wind is sweep- 
ing through the old trees of our garden—I 
could fancy it filled with spirit-tones, which 
call me away. This is very fanciful; but 
what has my whole life bon bub a vain, false 
fancy ? I tremble to recall the past—the gifts 
I have misused—the good things that have 
found me thankless — the obstinate will that 
has rejected content, unless that content were 
after its own fashion. Death sends Truth 
before as its messenger. In the loneliness of 
my sleepless midnight—in the feverish rest- 
lessness of days which lacked st®ength for 
pleasant and useful employment—how have I 
been forced on self-examination! and how have 
my own thoughts witnessed against me! Life 
—the sacred and the beautiful—how utterly 
have I wasted! for how much discontent and 
ingratitude am I responsible! I have been 
self-indulged from my childhood upwards—I 
have fretted with imaginary sorrows, and de- 
sired imaginary happiness ; and when my heart 
beat with the feelings of womanhood, it set up 
a divinity, and its worship was idolatrous ! 
Sinful it was to love as I loved Edward Lor. 
raine; and truly it has had its reward. I 
loved him selfishly, engrossingly, to the exclu- 
sion of the hopes of Heaven, and the affections 
of earth. Iknelt with the semblance of prayer 
—but an earthly image was the idol: I prayed 
but for him. I cared for no amusement—I 
grew disgusted with all occupation—I loved 
none else around me. I slept, and he was in 
my dreams—I awoke, and he was my very 
first thought. Too soon, and yet too late, I 
learnt to what a frail and foolish vision I had 
yielded. A storm of terrible passions swept 
over me. [I loathed, I hated, my nearest 
friends. My shame amounted to madness : 
fear alone kept me from suicide. I repulsed 
the love that was yet mine—I disdained the 
many blessings that my lot still possessed—I 
forgot my religion, and outraged my God, by 
kneeling at a shrine which was not sacred to 
me, and taking vows in a faith I held to be 
false. A brain-fever kept me to my bed for 
some weeks: I hope and pray that its influence 
was upon me before. My hand trembles so 
that I can scarcely write. Beatrice came to 
the convent: our intercourse was permitted ; 
and she was kind, gentle, affectionate, to me, 
as if she had been my sister. I cannot tell you 
how loving her softened my heart. At length 
I heard her history. She told me of trials and 
hardships that put my complainings to shame ; 
and then I Jearnt that she was the beloved and 
betrothed of Edward Lorraine. I looked in 
her beautiful face, and then, strange as it may 
seem to say, hope, for the first time, wholly 
abandoned me. My love had been so dreaming, 
that my imagination, even in the convent, was 
always shaping out some improbable reunion. 
I was ill again. Beatrice watched me, soothed 
me, read to me from the little English Bible 
which she said had ever been, in her trying 
and lonely life, a friend and a support. Alas! 
my heart died within me to think what account 
I should render of the talent committed to my 
charge. I felt utterly lost and cast away. I 
prayed as one without hope—one who feels her 
sin is too great to be forgiven. But God tem- 
pers justice with mercy—a new life rose up 
within me. I said, even at the eleventh hour 
there is hope: I said, surely the Saviour of the 
world is mine also. I thought upon the grave 





to which I was hastening, and it seemed to me 
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peaceful as the bed of a child—‘ There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the 
weary are at rest.” I repented me of my 
worldly delusions, and strove to fix my thoughts 
above. Had I earlier made religion the guide 
of my way, I might even now be fulfilling the 
duties I have neglected, and looking forward 
in patience and faith. But it is too late; the 
last of my house, I am perishing as a leaf to 
which spring has deuied her life. I have 
longed to die at home—to hear once more the 
words of prayer in my native tongue; and 
wonderfully has my wish been granted, when 
expectation there was none! I shall sleep in 
the green churchyard where I first learnt that 
death was in this world ;—the soil will be fa- 
miliar, and the air that of my home. I am 
one-and-twenty to-morrow. Would, O God! 
that my years had been so spent as to have 
been a worthier offering! But thy fear is the 
beginning of wisdom ; and in that fear is my 
trust, that a broken and a contrite spirit thou 
wilt not despise. —Will you not, my dear and 
kind friend, come and see me? I shall be so 
happy, if I can once tell you, that, though the 
orphan for a moment forgot your kindness, its 
memory was not effaced. I have thought of 
you, and prayed for you. You will come, dear 
zady Mandeville. I want you to know Bea- 
trice. You will love her, and your kindness 
may benefit her. She will be more grateful 
than I have been. Will you not come to- 


morrow ?—Yours, &c.” 
We have named Rochefoucauld—could he 
excel the following, taken almost at random ? 
‘¢ The course of life is like the child’s game 
—‘ here we go round by the rule of contrary’ 
—and youth, above all others, is the season of 
united opposites, with all its freshness and 


buoyancy.” 

“The attention of a superior is too flattering 
to our vanity not to call it forth.” 

* A great change in life is like a cold bath 
in winter—we all hesitate at the first plunge.” 

“ Marriage is like money —seem to wan‘ it, 
and you never get it.” 

* Alas, for the vanity of human enjoyment ! 
we grow weary of even our own perfection.” 

‘© What a foundation mortified vanity is for 
philosophy !”” 

“ Attention is always pleasant in acquaint. 
ances till we tire of them.” 

“ The ridiculous is memory’s most adhesive 
plaster.” 

“ The old proverb, applied to fire and water, 
may, with equal truth, be applied to the ima- 
gination —it is a good servant, but a bad 
master.” 

‘* The Janus of Love’s year may have two 
faces, but they look only on each other.” 

‘** In the moral as in the physical world, the 
violent is never the lasting —the tree forced 
into unnatural luxuriance of blossom bears 
them and dies.” 

“ Grief, after all, is like smoking in a damp 
country—what was at first a necessity becomes 
afterwards an indulgence.” 

‘* An apt quotation is like a lamp which 
flings its light over the whole sentence.”’ 

“ The history of most lives may be briefly 
comprehended under three heads— our follies, 
our faults, and our misfortunes.” 

** There is nothing so easy as to be wise for 
others ; a species of prodigality, by the by—for 
such wisdom is wholly wasted.” 

“ Always be as witty as you can with your 
parting bow—your last speech is the one re- 
membered.”’ 

‘* Nothing appears tome so absurd as placing 


our happiness in the opinion othera entertain: 


of our enjoyments, not in our own sense of 
them. The fear of being thought vulgar, is 
the moral hydrophobia of the day; our weak- 
nesses cost us a thousand times more regret 
and shame than our faults.” 

“ How youth makes its wishes hopes, and 
its hopes certainties !” 

‘¢ Hope is the prophet of youth—young eyes 
will always look forwards.” 

*¢ There is wisdom in even the exaggeration 
of grief —there is little cause to fear we should 
feel too much.” 

*¢ Nothing circulates so rapidly as a secret.” 

 Tllusions are the mayic of real life, and 
the forfeit of future pain is paid for present 
pleasure.” 

‘* We are reproached with forgetting others : 
we forget ourselves a thousand times more. 
We remember what we hear, see, and read, 
often accurately: not so with what we felt— 
that is faint and uncertain in its record. 
Memory is the least egotistical of all our fa- 
culties.” 

‘¢ The imaginative gods of the Grecians are 
dethroned —the warlike deities of the Scandi- 
navians feared no longer ; but we have set up 
a new set of idols in their place, and we call 
them Appearances.” 

‘¢ What a pity that one forgets one’s childish 
thoughts; their originality would produce such 
an effect, properly managed! It is curious to 
observe, that by far the most useful part of our 
knowledge is acquired unconsciously. We re- 
member learning to read and write; but we 
do not remember how we learned to talk, to 
distinguish colours, &c. The first thought 
that a child wilfully conceals is an epoch—one 
of life’s most important—and yet who can re- 
call it ?” 

*¢ Knowledge, when only the possession of a 
few, has almost always been turned to iniquit- 
ous purposes.” 

“ Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings 
—they rarely come single.” 

‘“* Habits are the petrifactions of the feel. 
ings.” 

‘“¢ Imagination is to love what gas is to the 
balloon—that which raises it from earth.” 

** Love is followed by disappointment, ad- 
miration by mortification, and obligation by 
ingratitude.”” 

** Inclination never wants an excuse—and, 
if one won’t do, there are a dozen others soon 
found.” 

‘*¢ Like the cards which form a child’s play- 
thing palace, our pleasures are nicely balanced 
one upon the other.” 

‘¢ The pleasure of change is opposed by that 
of habit ; and if we love best that to which we 
are accustomed, we like best that which is 
new.” 

‘¢ Small evils make the worst part of great 
ones: it is so much easier to endure misfor- 
tune than to bear an inconvenience.” 

“ The difference between good and bad in- 
tentions is this:—that good intentions are so 
very satisfactory in themselves, that it really 
seems a work of supererogation to carry them 
into execution; whereas evil ones have a rest- 
lessness that can only be satisfied by action 
—and, to the shame of fate be it said, very 
many facilities always offer for their being 
effected.” 

** The bitterest cup has its one drop of 
honey.” 

“ Jealousy ought to be tragic, to save it 
from being ridiculous.” 

*¢ We appreciate no pleasures unless we are 
occasionally debarred from them. Restraint is 





the golden rule of enjoyment.” 
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‘“* Experience teaches, it is true; but she 
never teaches in time. Each event brings its 
lesson, and the lesson is remembered ; but the 
same event never occurs again.” 

“A patriot might take his best lesson of 
disinterestedness from feminine affection.” 

** Advice generally does require some very 
powerful argument to be taken.” 

“ How much is there in one minute, when 
we reflect that that one minute extends over 
the world !” 

We might continue examples like these to 
the last column of our journal, and still be far in 
debt to the beautiful thoughts and brilliant ideas 
which enrich and brighten every page. We have 
been utterly unable to exhibit the happy draw. 
ings of character, which are at once so uncom. 
mon and so true, that if we miss the individual, 
we in a moment catch the class: and, indeed, 
we must confess our incompetency to render 
justice to a work, which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the most striking production of the 
novelist since Waverley promised the actual 
world a rare succession of enjoyment in the 
world of fiction. 





The Political Life of the Right Honourable 
George Canning, from his Acceptance of the 
Seals of the Foreign Department, in Sep. 
tember 1822, to the Period of his Death, in 
August 1827. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

Broveut before us thus early in a second 

edition, as was to be anticipated from its rare 

valueasa political and historical record,wereturn 
with a melancholy satisfaction to Mr. Staple. 
ton’s life of Mr. Canning. It possesses, indeed, 
many of the highest claims to public attention. 

It is written by one perfectly competent to the 

task he has undertaken, both by talents and 

circumstances: the private secretary of such a 

minister, so open and candid, must have had 

access to the most important information, This 
is evident throughout Mr. Stapleton’s work. 

It draws a just picture of an individual (of 

whom we also knew much, and can therefore 

truly vouch for the accuracy of the biographer), 
and we recognise in the portrait the accom. 
plished statesman, the enlightened patriot, the 
sensitive, chivalrous, and noble-minded man, 
Canning, accused by his enemies of diplomatic 
intrigue, was of all human beings the most remote 
from the selfishness and treachery of party cabal : 
he was ingenuous to a fault; and the only curb 
upon his confidingness of disposition, was de- 
rived from that acuteness of sense which he in- 
herited from nature, improved (shall we call 
it ! ?) by an acquaintance with office and official 
persons. He could not but be aware of the 
tricks and falsehood by which every minister is 
surrounded ; but, clear-sighted as he was, evel 
the perception of this was insufficient to con- 
vert his generous spirit into what might be 
deemed necessary duplicity; on the contrary, 
his resentment burst forth upon occasions where 
he detected deceit 3 but he was as unguarded as 
he was illustrious in genius, and pure in pur- 
pose. Some might think this a grievous fault ; 
but we hope the day will come when the Eng- 
lish government, by whomsoever administered, 
shall adopt the maxim of George Canning, and 
believe that entertaining, only, views for the 
peculiar benefit of England, as essential to the 
general interests of the world, (seeking no ad- 
vantages, but from a high station promoting the 
universal weal), the weapons of utter truth and 
sincerity are worth tenfold all the arts and 
wiles of the most dexterous cunning. : 
These volumes, as we intimated in our notice 





lof the first edition, demonstrate the great poli- 
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tical system of Mr. Canning — a system, as we 
have stated, wrought with a manly straight- 
forwardness which admitted of no mistake,— 
to balance the conflicting opinions into which 
European society had become divided. His 
sagacity soon saw that it was no longer a dif- 
ference between sovereigns or countries, to be 
arranged by a treaty, or pacified by a war; but 
that two gigantic principles were at issue, and 
that the lover of Britain had to steer the ves- 
sel’s course between the equal dangers of the 
stormy ocean and the lee-shore—between over- 
whelming democracy on the one hand, and 
oppressive despotism on the other. He knew 
that names were nothing ; and he cared alike 
for liberalism and holy alliance, for the im- 
proving voice of mobs, and the tender mercies 
of tyrants. And in consulting the welfare of 
his native land, he resolutely determined that 
its immense weight in the scale of nations 
should never be thrown into either extreme — 
he felt our power, and that Britain could hold 
and trim the balance. He is dead. 

It may be a strength or weakness of charac- 
ter, and probably it is wrong to depart from the 
common rules of criticism to identify an anony- 
mous writer with his subject, but we cannot 
help it where the name of Canning occurs; 
yet we confess to an organisation which attaches 
us so strongly to individuals, that we never 
think of party or partisanship. Having con- 
ceived and justified our attachment by obser- 
vation, imagination perhaps following in a slight 
degree, we delight in dwelling upon the attri- 
butes which have fixed our affection. The de- 
votedness may be more or less powerful and 
rivetted, as the object may deserve, in pursuing 
the grand problem of life’s trials ; but we will 
once more take an opportunity of bearing our 
testimony to the memory: of George Canning— 
a testimony unclouded by obligation—and give 
it, humble as it is, in aid of Mr. Stapleton’s 
admirable exposition, to the exact truth of 
every syllable of which, especially in the new 
part to which we shall now allude, we can bear 
witness. 

The additions thus made are singularly in- 
teresting. The English language has no such 
account of the formation of a ministry; and 
the faded details of similar negotiations sink 
into insignificance when contrasted with these 
striking particulars of an event so recent, so 
illustrative of the subject generally, so home to 
living characters of the foremost rank and in- 
fluence. From Canning’s untimely grave, 
lessons of high political wisdom may be learnt. 
We regret that our limits enable us only to re- 
peat a small portion of them. 

“ On the 5th of January the Duke of York 
expired after a long and painful illness. His 
royal highness was the political enemy of Mr. 
Canning ; and not long before his dissolution 
he had made an urgent representation to the 
king, ‘ strenuously ‘advising his majesty to 
place the government of the country in a 
state of uniformity—and that that uniformity 
should be one of a decided opposition to the 
Catholic claims. His majesty was, however, 
too well convinced of the value of Mr. Can- 
ning’s services to be willing to dispense with 
them, as he must have done, had he followed 
the advice of his brother; and the step which 

8 royal highness had taken was communi- 
cated to Mr. Canning. The health of his 
Toyal highness was, at the time of this com- 
munication, supposed to be rapidly improving ; 
but Mr. Canning determined to wait for the 
more advanced recovery of the commander-in- 
chief, before he adopted any decisive measures, 
With respect to this active demonstration of 





hostility against a confidential servant of the 
crown on the part of an individual holding so 
high an official post in the king’s service. In- 
stead, however, of recovering, his royal high- 
ness shortly after began rapidly to grow worse. 
While in this state the royal patient was ex- 
horted to leave behind him some testamentary 
exposition of his opinions on the Catholic ques- 
tion ; he, however, steadfastly refused to do so, 
saying, that had he lived he would have fought 
the question to the uttermost, but that he did 
not think it fair to embarrass those from whom 
he was about to be separated. Such noble and 
considerate conduct served not a little to in- 
crease Mr. Canning’s ‘ self-congratulation that 
he had not allowed himself to be hurried into 
a controversial discussion, which must in its 
effects have disquieted the last weeks of his 
royal highness’s life, and the closing inter- 
course between his royal highness and the 
king. I would not,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘ for 
the world, have had to lay such a consequence 
to my own charge, however unintentionally pro- 
duced, or under whatever provocation.’ Mr. 
Canning attended the funeral of the Duke of 
York, at which mournful ceremony he caught 
a cold, which ended in an illness that gave a 
shock to his constitution, from which it never 
entirely recovered.” 

After Lord Liverpool was struck by disease 
from the roll of active and intelligent men, 
every eye was turned to Canning as his suc- 
cessor; and Mr. Stapleton’s history of the 
transactions which ensued is, as we have said, 
of unequalled interest. We select some pas- 
sages, but hardly hope to be able to connect 
them. We must trust to the memory of our 
readers,—it is only four years ago. 

“ A similar success to that which attended 
Mr. Canning’s exertions on the corn bill un- 
fortunately did not attend them on the Catholic 
question. Previously to the debate no expe- 
dient had been left untried, as well by some 
influential Protestant members of the govern- 
ment, as by some of its Protestant supporters, 
to procure a decision unfavourable to the mea- 
sure.” 

The Master of the Rolls (Sir John Copley’s) 
speech is thus mentioned. 

“The groundwork of the learned gentle- 
man’s speech was unfortunately founded on a 
letter, addressed by Dr. Phillpotts to Mr. 
Canning, which the reverend controversialist 
had published in the form of a pamphlet. This 
individual had previously failed in drawing 
Mr. Canning into a private polemical corre- 
spondence on the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed ; he was not more successful with his 
published letter, which savoured little of Chris- 
tian charity, for Mr. Canning never took the 
trouble to notice it; but when used by the 
master of the rolls, it gave to his speech a cha- 
racter of personal hostility to Mr. Canning, 
which, there is every reason to believe, was 
very far from the intention of the speaker. It 
was late in the debate when Mr. Canning rose, 
much exhausted, and far from well. He ap- 
plied himself more particularly to answer the 
arguments of the master of the rolls, in the 
course of doing which, he made some sarcastic 
observations. The unfairness of the learned 
gentleman’s arguments he considered to consist 
in introducing into a discussion on the general 
principle, the question of securities, which was 
one of detail, and only a collateral branch of 
the subject; and in doing so, as if the sup- 
porters of general concession had given up the 
whole project of securities, when in point of 
fact the business of the night did not include 
that part of the subject. The effect of this 





debate was to produce a coolness between Mr. 
Canning and the master of the rolls,—a cir- 
cumstance which was viewed with no small 
degree of pleasure by the several enemies of 
each of them. The beige of the master of 
the rolls was, however, unequivocally, that 
in the speech that he had made he had no 
manner of intention of acting with hostility 
towards Mr. Canning; and the feelings which 
he avowed were rather those of a friend who 
was hurt, than of an individual who had any 
thing to resent.” 

When Mr. Canning came to form the mi- 
nistry, he offered the seals to Sir John Copley, 
who accepted them, and the correspondence is 
characteristic of both. 

‘** Shortly after the debate they had met in 
the House of Commons, and shaken hands ; 
so that when the time arrived for proposing 
to the master of the rolls to succeed Lord 
Eldon, Mr. Canning had no hesitation in 
writing to request the favour of seeing him, 
or in concluding his letter by saying, ‘ Believe 
me, my dear sir (Phillpotto non obstante), very 
sincerely yours.’ To this letter the master of 
the rolls replied that he would come; and fol- 
lowed Mr. Canning’s example of putting the 
pith in his conclusion, which was, ‘ Believe 
me now, as always (minus 24 hours), yours 
very sincerely.’ ”” 

Upon the larger question we copy the fol- 
lowing : 

“ The posgponement of these arrangements, 
which had been dictated as well by feelings of 
delicacy towards Lord Liverpool as by con- 
siderations of public advantage, was not unac- 
companied by its counterbalancing inconveni- 
ences. The critical situation of the govern- 
ment kept men’s minds in that state of 
excitement, that they could not rest without 
either talking or doing something, whether it 
were for good or for evil: and since the policy 
of the principal personages in the drama was 
to be quiet, individuals who held a secondary 
station in political importance, began to think 
that it was at least incumbent upon them not 
to remain inactive. The consequence was, 
that those who, if it had pleased God to have 
terminated, at the same moment, Lord Liver- 
pool's mortal as well as political career, would 
have been content, had the immediate filling 
up of his vacancy been thus necessitated, to 
have seen that vacancy supplied by Mr. Can- 
ning, had time to consult together, and, by 
exciting each other’s imaginations to be de- 
luded into a belief, that though for the 
four preceding years Mr. Canning’s had been 
the labouring oar in the government, yet be- 
cause he was the avowed supporter of liberal 
principles, and because he was an advocate 
for Catholic emancipation, he was on these 
accounts unfit to hold the first place in the 
councils of his sovereign. Had this opinion 
produced on its professors no other effect than 
a determination not to support a government 
of which Mr. Canning was the head, it would 
be impossible to find in their conduct any just 
grounds of censure. But they did not confine 
themselves to such moderate and constitutional 
measures ; for certainly one noble duke (and 
reports at that time stated that there were two) 
asked for an audience of the king, at which he 
attempted to dictate to his sovereign, in the 
exercise of his undoubted prerogative (that of 
choosing the individual in whom he would re« 
pose his chief confidence), by threatening his 
majesty with the withdrawal of his own sup- 
port, and the support of some other noble per- 
sonages who thought with him, in the event 
of his majesty thinking it right to place Mr. 
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Canning at the head of his government. The 
way in which his majesty received this intima- 
tion may be judged from the result. But this 
was not the only inconvenience which resulted 
from the then existing interregnum ; for cer- 
tainly the ‘talk which part of the connexions 
of those who belonged to a government to 
which as yet Mr. Canning belonged, thought 
themselves at liberty to hold respecting him,’ 
was of g most indecorous character. It was 
on the 27th of March that Mr. Canning went 
to the Royal Lodge ; and on the following day 
the king held a long conversation with him on 
the then state of the government. In that 
conversation, when Mr. Canning was called 
upon for his advice, aware of the king’s indi- 
vidual opinions on the Catholic question, he 
counselled his majesty to frame his government 
conformably to those opinions. But the king, 
although expressing his sense of ‘ the impos- 
sibility of parting’ with Mr. Canning, never- 
theless pro; to place at the. head of the 
administration a peer holding Lord Liverpool’s 
opinions on that question: whereupon Mr. 
Canning, upon bei commanded to speak 
without reserve, humbly submitted to his ma- 
jesty, that if those whose sentiments were 
favourable to the Catholics were to be excluded 
solely on account of those sentiments, as much 
as the Catholics, from the highest elevations in 
the state, and from the greatest objects of am- 
bition, he could ‘ not consent to be the indi- 
vidual in whose person such a principle should 
be established.’ He therefore felt himself 
bound honestly to state to his majesty, ‘ in 
= terms,’ that ‘ the substantive power of 
rst minister he must have, and, what was 
more, must be known to have,’ or he must beg 
leave to be allowed to retire from a situation 
which he could ‘no longer fill either with sa- 
tisfaction to himself, or with benefit to the 
king’s service.’* The determination expressed 
by Mr. Canning in this conference speaks for 
itself, and requires little comment. He knew 
that he had been the main stay of the govern- 
ment during the four years that he had been 
a member of it; that as leader of the House 
of Commons, he held in the ministry the se- 
cond station ; and that, whenever a vacancy in 
the first should occur, he could not without 
degradation have consented to have his own just 
claims set aside in favour of another, unless 
there were better reasons for proscribing him 
than his being favourable to the Catholic cause ; 
and he well knew that a public man, once de- 
‘ graded, could never again serve his king or his 
country with advantage to them, or with honour 
to himself. His resolution therefore was early 
taken, unhesitatingly announced, and stead- 
fastly maintained. It should, however, be 
borne in mind what that resolution was. It 
was not that he would resign unless he were 
Jirst lord of the treasury, but that he would 
resign unless he held, and was known to hold, 
the post of first minister ; a post whith it was 
at first supposed by the king might be held 
by any one of his confidential servants, and 
formerly had been held by Lord Chatham, 
with the office of privy seal. While these 
things were passing on the subject of the 
government, the House of Commons had be- 
gun to manifest symptoms of impatience at the 


* « This brief statement of what in this con- 
ference between the king and Mr. jing is founded 
on a paper which the latter left behind him, reco 
the whole of the conversation. It was dictated by Mr. 
Canning immediately after his return from the Royal 
Li » and, of course, it would not be justifiable to quote 

t in elucidation of that which Mr. Canning had 
core with Ue Dubect Wolincat nahin nee 

wi is 
made to this conversation.” ; 


it, ex 


continuance of the government in an unsettled 
state.” 

“ Meanwhile, although between the 31st of 
March and the 6th of April, Mr. Canning had 
no communication whatsoever with his majesty 
on the subject of the arrangements, yet he had 
frequent conferences with the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Peel. Mr. Peel’s conduct in 
all of these interviews was in every respect 
honourable and consistent ; he had made up 
his mind to resign, if an individual favourable 
to the Catholics should be placed at the head 
of the government ; and as soon as he found 
that Mr. Canning would not yield this point, 
he made known what were his intentions. 
His professions, too, ‘of respect and regard’ 
for Mr. Canning were unbounded ; so much 
so that Mr. Canning expressed himself as feel- 
ing ‘it quite impossible to do sufficient justice 
to his frankness and straightforwardness, and 
to feelings for which he owned he had not be- 
fore given Mr. Peel credit, but which,’ he 
said, ‘ he hoped he knew how to value and 
return.” With the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington Mr. Canning at one time thought 
he had reason to be dissatisfied, and certainly 
a good deal of misapprehension existed between 
them. Mr. Canning had heard that his grace 
did not disapprove, even if he did not sanction, 
the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle ; and 
since the language of some of the immediate 
adherents of the Duke of Wellington was cer- 
tainly any thing but friendly to Mr. Canning, 
it was not unnatural to suppose that their sen- 
timents were, in some degree at least, in unison 
with those of their chief. Mr. Canning’s feel- 
ings, therefore, towards the duke, about this 
period, were not of the most cordial nature ; 
but, on the 2d of April, a common friend called 
on Mr. Canning; and, with the view to pro- 
mote a better understanding, proposed that his 
grace should have an interview with Mr. Can- 
ning on the following day. The duke accord- 
ingly came to the Foreign Office on the 3d of 
April, and a conversation of two hours took 
place between them. At this conference on 
the part of Mr. Canning ‘the fullest details 
were given of what passed at his audience 
with his majesty at Windsor.’ On the part 
of the duke, explanations were offered, which 
induced Mr. Canning to say ‘that every thing 
that had been in doubt had been cleared up 
satisfactorily ;> and that they ‘parted’ as a 
mutual friend would have wished,—<‘ all being 
left well.’”” ” 5 

“Mr. Canning likewise again saw the Duke 
of Wellington for a few minutes. The effect 
of these two conferences was, that the belief 
which Mr. Canning had once entertained that 
the Duke of Wellington never thought ‘ of 
himself, for the post of prime minister was 
entirely changed, and that’ Mr. Canning’s 
‘belief then was, that the duke, and perhaps 
Mr. Peel too, hoped that the explanation be- 
tween Mr. Canning and the duke would have 
ended in’ Mr. Canning’s expressing a wish that 
the duke ‘should take the government.’ The 
desire to be first minister, which Mr. Canning 
thought that the duke entertained, his grace 
subsequently disclaimed in the strongest and 
most unequivocal terms, asserting that he not 
only did not wish to maps, that post, but had 
an absolute repugnance to holding it,—a repug- 
nance, however, which, about sixteen months 
after, he succeeded in conquering. On the 
night of the 5th the king came to town, and 
Mr. Canning had an interview with his ma- 
jesty on the 6th. On the 9th, by the king’s 
command, Mr. Canning saw Mr. Peel, who 





came for the purpose of stating to Mr. Can- 





An 
ning the name of an ‘individual whose ap. 
pointment, as premier, Mr. Peel conceived 
likely to solve all difficulties.’ That indivi. 
dual was the Duke of Wellington; but Mr. 
Canning was of opinion that the appointment 
of his grace would not afford any such solu. 
tion. This last attempt at excluding Mr, 
Canning from the premiership on account of 
his Catholic sentiments, while he remained in 
the government, having failed, the king de. 
termined to protract no longer the anxious 
state of suspense in which the country had 
been kept, and accordingly sent for Mr. Can- 
ning on the 10th of April, and issued to him 
his royal commands to prepare, ‘ with as little 
delay as possible, a plan for the reconstruction 
of the administration.’” 

We need not go over the almost simultane. 
ous resignations of half the cabinet. 

“¢ That they were the result of combination 
on the part of these noble fpr cannot be 
sup’ , after their denial that they were so ; 
but, the fact of five having been sent within 
eighteen hours, and four out of the five, within 
three, certainly made them assume the appear- 
ance of an attempt at intimidation. If, in- 
deed, this had been the object, nothing could 
have been less calculated to answer the purpose. 
They who could have conceived such a project 
must have formed a very erroneous impression 
of those with whom they had to deal. The 
effects which it appears they produced in his 
majesty’s mind were displeasure with those who 
thus acted, and the confirmation of his resolu- 
tion to support the minister of his choice. Nor 
had Mr. Canning a heart to quail before diffi- 
culties: neither of them were appalled at these 
unexpected obstacles. His majesty forthwith 
confirmed Mr. Canning’s appointment by giving 
him his hand to kiss.” 

The debates and explanations which followed 
must be fresh in the remembrance of every one ; 
and we shall only farther advert to two hitherto 
unpublished letters between the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Canning. We wish we could 
find room for all, but they are too long ; and we 
must take a short extract. Mr. C. writes: 

“ There is but one a of your grace’s 
speech which appears to call for any observa- 
tions from me. Your emphatically says, 
that your being at the head of the government 
was ‘wholly out of the question.’ I learned 
this opinion of your grace with sincere plea- 
sure. The union of the whole power in the 
state, civil and military, in the same hands, 
(for your grace, as prime minister, could never 
have effectually divested yourself of your influ- 
ence over the army,) would certainly, in my 
opinion, have constituted a station too great for 
any subject, however eminent, or however me- 
ritorious, and one incompatible with the prac- 
tice of a free constitution. Nothing would 
have induced me to serve under such a form of 
government, and I am rejoiced to find that 
your grace’s opinion was always against such 
an arrangement. But I confess I am surprised 
that, such being your grace’s fixed opinion, it 
should nevertheless have been proposed to me, 
as it was more than once, and up to the 9th of 
April inclusive, to concur in placing your grace 
at the head of the government. There is in 
this apparent contradiction a ner which I 
cannot explain. In rejecting, however, as I 
did, that proposition, I do assure your grace, I 
was not actuated by any feeling unfriendly or 
disrespectful to your grace: nor am I conscious 
of any such feeling now. I take nothing per- 
sell amiss in your grace’s I retain 


a ion, corresponding with your own, of 
the intercourse which has for some years sub- 
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sisted between us on political affairs; and 
there is not in the nation, or in the army itself, 
an individual who regrets more deeply than I 
do, that your grace should have thought it 
necessary to withdraw from the command of 
the army at the same time that you resigned 
your seat in the cabinet.” 

To this his grace replies : 

‘*‘ T considered your letters to me, and most 

icularly the one of the 11th of April, in 
which, be it observed, you state, that you had 
previously submitted it to his majesty, to have 
placed me in such a relation towards his majesty, 
and towards yourself, as his first minister, as to 
render it impossible for me to continue my office 
of commander-in-chief. I could not be other- 
wise than in constant confidential relations 
with his majesty on the one hand, and with 
yourself on the other, as you will find by and 
by, when you shall come to conduct the duties 
of the office of first lord of the treasury ; and 
it was impossible for me to look for that per- 
sonal good a confidence in such com. 
munications, which are absolutely necessary. 
od whi Lean. i dee, ee Cee oe 
ceived from you a letter, in which I thought 
you had made use of a tone of rebuke not pro- 
voked by any thing contained in my letter to 
you, and for which the sanction of his majesty 
was, as I think, very unnecessarily obtained. 

I know what I owe to his majesty, but I should 
be unworthy of his favour and kindness, and 
quite useless to him hereafter, if I had con- 
tinued to endeavour to serve him in the post 
of commander-in-chief of his army, after I had 
received that letter. I am not in the habit of 
deciding upon such matters hastily or in anger ; 
and the proof of this is, that I never had a 
quarrel with any man in my life.” 

Mr. Stapleton’s remarks must conclude our 
review. 

‘“* Upon a full and impartial examination of 
the whole of the documents relating to this 
discussion, together with the commentary that 
the subsequent acts of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s government has afforded to them, it can- 
not but be matter of surprise as well as of re- 
gret, that the Duke of Wellington should have 
taken the important decision to relinquish his 
public duty on such apparently erroneous and 
trivial causes of ssa offence. For when it 
is considered that within two years of this pe- 
riod, the Duke of Wellington himself, as head 
of the government, persuaded the king to 
grant unqualified concession to the demands of 
the Catholics, it is difficult to attribute his 
grace’s secession from the government in 1827 
to the influence of the only other motive as- 
signed for it—viz. deference to his majesty’s 
opinions on the Catholic question, and the 
impossibility of giving fair support and con- 
fidence to a government at the head of which 
was an individual favourable to the Catholics, 
from the conviction, that the necessary result 
of the preponderating influence of a govern- 
ment 80 constituted, would inevitably bring the 
country into a state of peril. To this answer 
Mr. Canning made no reply: he feared that 
had he done so, the correspondence might have 
‘degenerated into controversy,’ and that any 
rejoinder from him might have placed the 
chance of a return toa mutual understand- 
Ing at a greater distance than ever, and thereby 
have continued to ‘ deprive the country of his 
grace’s military services.’ ”’ 

, With these very imperfect quotations, we 
dismiss this new edition of the political life of 
Mr. Canning, to the increased attention which 
awaits it. Even amid the ferment of these 

vil times, it must command the best considera- 


tion of the country. The dearest advantages 
are to be derived from the calm and judicious 
view of those points of external and internal 
policy which it offers to us, while it embalms 
the memory of a minister whose loss is now 
felt more deeply than ever. 








Cameron: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832. Bull. 
THERE is both cleverness and capability in 
this work — many characters most happily 
sketched, and several scenes both of interest 
and amusement. The faults seem to us the 
usual ones of a young writer—too many per- 
sons introduced on the scene; materials inarti- 
ficially managed —i. e. not sufficiently con- 





nected; and a story too wire-drawn. Came. 


|von, however, opens with much spirit; and) 


was to this passion that he owed his voluntary 
seclusion from a world in which length of pedi- 
gree, without the concomitants of talent, ac- 
complishments, or wealth, meets but with little 
of that consideration which the pride of ances- 
tral dignity is so much disposed to exact.” 
There are two Scotch families well and na- 
turally depicted; the one a scene of miserable 
contention and indolent irregularity—the other 
of order and domestic comfort. There is a 
power of drawing from real life which promises 
well for our author’s future efforts; and we 
notice it with pleasure, while we recommend 
the present work to the regard of novel-readers. 





Tour of a German Prince, &c. 2 vols. Wilson. 
(Fourth notice: Conclusion.) 
A FOURTH continuation upon two not very 


Lord Marsden—poor, proud, and prejudiced— large volumes shews how much this various 
is a good specimen of the author’s skill in por-/ publication has offered to us for such selection 
trait-painting. |as we supposed would be acceptable to our 
“ Equally exempt from the interruptions of readers. But as all things must have an 
friends and the encroachments of neighbour-|end, so must Prince Puckler Muskau. We 
hood, Lord Marsden, ensconced within a for-| shall therefore, having contributed to make 
tress of prejudices, lived among his own do-| him popular in these dull days, wind him up, 
mestic circle unimproving and unimproved,—|in, we trust, an agreeable manner; though one 
disliking the world, which he was too proud to| of our public duties, before we close, is to de- 
court, and too poor to interest—more vain of) signate some of the defects which detract from 
the past than ambitious for the future, and| his amusing qualities. Like all real or pseudo 
solacing himself, in lieu of living society, by a| romanticists, alias enthusiasts, the prince is 
continual reference to that which was extinct—| liable to misconception and prone to exaggera- 
cherishing a tenacious reverence for every thing tion. For the latter (without quoting, for, in 
said and done by his ancestors, and thinking) fact, the work is full of it) we will only refer 
that no conversation could afford such intellec-|to the bull story, pp. 6, 7, Vol. II.; but to 
tual delight as that which he enjoyed when justify our charge of incorrectness, we will cite 
descanting upon the wisdom and power of those | one example, from which a pretty accurate idea 
honoured relatives whose portraits were fading | of the prince’s incorrectness as to realities may 
upon the wainscot, and whose remains crowded | be formed. 
his family mausoleum—a building darkly con-| «+ 1 found (says he) all the towers in Canterbury (1) de- 
spicuous upon the only rising ground within | corated with flags in celebration of ee Sar 
view, and serving as a continual remembrancer, ci Engliay cathedrals. is romantic edifice, begun by 
not of life’s brief tenure, but that he repre-_| the Saxons, continued by the Normans, and recently re- 
sented eleven titled predecessors. * * * | stored with t judgment, forms three distinct and yet 





i i ; . * mected ; with many irregular chapels and 
“* His private library communicated with the steheanaths Sakae white em & ‘floors, and a forest of 
pillars in harmonious confusion (2). The i low tone of 
the sandstone is very advantageous, lly in the Nor- 
man the church, where it is beautifully relieved 
by the black marble columns (3). Here lies the brazen 
gy of the Black Prince, on a sarcophagus of stone. 


breakfast room; and no sooner was the first) 


stroke of nine heard to reverberate upon the} 
house clock than he let himself out from that | 


j= | © 
learned retreat, where, to borrow the expres | Over him hang his half-mouldered gloves, and the sword 


sion of a contemporary nobleman, ‘ he read all 


day, and no one was ever the wiser ;’ and it| 
would have been but little gratifying to him | }*¢ 
could he have remarked with how much more| 


of fear than pleasure his approach was met. 
Being, however, one of those persons always 
so self-engrossed as to have no leisure for mor- 


him for deference, and awe for duty. His 
morning salutation never amounted to more 
than a low bow to his lady and sister, accom- 
panied by a wave of the hand generally, signi- 


fying that his children were recognised, and | 


that every one might be seated. Like many 
who have but little to shew for their time, he 


was a tenacious timeist; and wo to the de-| 


faulter who should happen not to be present at 
this ceremonious greeting. " ip 

‘*¢ Conversation at Lord Marsden’s table gene- 
rally took its tone from himself, if that might 
be called conversation where one leading per- 
son, and that person a tiresome egotist, con- 
trived to engross it exclusively. Fancying 


himself an antiquary, when he was merely a} 
genealogist, his knowledge of genealogy origin- | 
ating in pride, rendered it the most disagree- | 
able acquirement he could have cultivated. | 


Pride of ancestry was his ruling passion; and 
although perhaps it is a passion less tolerated 
in society than many of a more vicious tend- 
ency, it was nevertheless one which was not, 
in bis case, without some advantages, for it 


' 
| of precious stones. But few contain historical subj 
tifying discoveries, restraint passed current with | 
| nence over 


} 
| 


| 


(4) and shield he wore at Poictiers. A number of other 


monuments adorn the church: a o> those of 


the Fourth and Thomas & Becket (5), who was 

in one of the adjoining ee A part of 
the old painted window is preserved, and is unrivalled in 
the splendour of its colours. Some parts of it are Ca 
patterns and ara! ues, like transparent carpets of vel- 
vet: others appear like jewellery formed of every variety 


Henr 


i re-emi- 
nenas Ser cwery other im England is, that there is no 
screen (6) in the middle to cut and obstruct the view, and 

eu see the whole extent of the aisle—from four to five 
undred paces long—at one glance.” 

Now, in this single page there are six misre- 
presentations (Prince Puckler Muskau would 
be a horrible member of the Antiquaries !). 
1. Only one of the towers bearsa flag. 2. The 
pillars are placed in perfectly regular order. 
3. There are no black marble columns in the 
building. 4. The sword of the Black Prince 
was removed many years ago. 5. The tomb 
of Becket was destroyed by the Puritans (we 
believe in Cromwell’s time) : not a vestige of 
it remains. And, 6. There are ¢wo screens, 
one separating the nave and choir, the other 
the choir and Trinity chapel. : 

We have been right, therefore, we hope, in 
illustrating our German author’s work rather 
from his views of our manners and peculiarities 
than from his statistics or statements where 
any thing like exactitude was essential. But, 
indeed, such of our readers as have met the 
prince in his English visit will readily perceive 
that we must, in honour to our judgment, and 
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without much reference to his book, have 
chosen this course, if we meant to have our 
critical acumen unquestioned and uncondemned. 
The prince’s mode of thinking and acting threw 
a sort of cloud over his latter residence here ; 
or, we might rather say, rendered his position 
in fashionable society a problem. A misunder- 
standing at the Traveller’s Club, and the inter- 
ference of the Prussian minister, made some 
stir at the time: if it shewed nothing else, it 
shewed the curious and laudable anxiety of a 
government touching the conduct of its sub- 
jects in other countries; and, perhaps, it was 
the most desirable of consummations that the 
prince should bid adieu to London, and hasten 
to join the fair dame to whom these letters are 
addressed. 

[As a note we may mention having fre- 
quently met the author in general society —a 
fine-looking fellow, and known to be a man of 
large estates in Silesia. He married a daughter 
of Baron Hardenberg, whom, we believe, he has 
rejoined since this correspondence to her was 
written, in German, than which no more beau- 
tiful specimen of composition exists in the mo- 
dern literature of the country. ] 

Having in this parenthesis delivered our- 
selves of personalities, which seemed to be re- 
quired in order to form a just opinion of this 
publication, we shall now conclude with a few 
farther extracts; and we set out with, to us, a 
new piece of necromantic natural history. 

‘* After my guests had exhausted their store 
of anecdotes, which were not precisely of a kind 
to entertain you with, they resorted to all sorts 
of practical jokes and ‘ tours de force.’ One of 
these was quite new to me. It is an experiment 
which anybody may try, and it struck me as 
curious enough. The-wildest and fiercest game- 
cock may be rendered motionless, and com- 
pelled to lie in deathlike stillness as long as you 
please, by simply laying him on a table, with 
his beak close to a white line drawn across it. 
Nothing is necessary but first to draw this line 
with chalk, then to take the cock in your 
hands and lay him on the table with his beak 
turned towards it. You press him down, and 
there he will lie as if bound by some spell ; his 
beak stretched out, and his eyes immoveably 
fixed on the white line, till you take him away. 
The experiment must be tried by candle-light.”” 
_ At page 84 we are informed that the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland possesses the power of 
creating baronets ; a mistake which a stranger 
could only fall into by night. A little farther 
on we are amused with anecdotes of Lady 
Clarke and her daughters; some of which, 
Pp. 112, as well as the strange news communi- 
cated in a letter to a lady about emptying the 
cess-pools at Paris, p. 296, had better have been 
omitted. They smack of foreign manners, and 
rather shock our barbarian delicacies. Mrs. 
Austen, said to be the translator of the book, 
should have used her discretion upon them. — 
But to characteristics! The prince has a droll 
way of inducing himself to behave properly. 

“* The truth is,” (as he says), “ there are 
few men who are not sometimes capricious, and 
yet oftener vacillating. Finding that I am 
not better than others in this respect, I in- 
vented a remedy of my own, a sort of artificial 
resolution respecting things which are difficult 
of performance,—a means of securing that 
firmness in myself which I might otherwise 
want, and which man is generally obliged to 
Sustain by some external prop. My device then 
is this: i give my word of honour most so- 
lemnly to myself to do, orto leave undone, this 
or that. I am of course extremely cautious and 
discreet in the use of this expedient, and exer- 


cise great deliberation before I resolve upon it ; 
but when once it is done, even if I afterwards 
think I have been precipitate or mistaken, I 
hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, whatever 
inconveniences I foresee likely to result. And 
I feel great satisfaction and tranquillity in being 
subject to such an immutable law. If I were 
capable of breaking it after such mature con- 
sideration, I should lose all respect for myself ; 
—and what man of sense would not prefer 
death to such an alternative ? for death is only 
a necessity of nature, and consequently not an 
evil ;—it appears to us so only in connexion 
with our present existence; that is to say, the 
instinct of self-preservation recoils from death ; 
but reason, which is eternal, sees it in its true 
form, as a mere transition from one state to 
another. But a conviction of one’s own un- 
conquerable weakness is a feeling which must 
embitter the whole of life. It is therefore better, 
if it comes to the struggle, to give up existence 
for the present with a feeling of inward tri- 
umph, than to crawl on with a chronic disease 
of the soul. Iam not made dependent by re | 
promise ; on the contrary, it is just that whic 
maintains my independence. So long as my 
persuasion is not firm and complete, the mys- 
terious formula is not pronounced ; but when 
once that has taken place, no alteration in my 
own views—nothing short of physical impossi- 
bility— must, for the welfare of my soul, alter 
my will. But whilst I thus form to myself a 
firm support in the most extreme cases, do you 
not see that I also possess a formidable weapon 
of attack, if I were compelled to use it, however 
small and inconsiderable the means may appear 
to many? I, on the contrary, find something 
very satisfactory in the thought, that man has 
the power of. framing such props and such 
weapons out of the’most trivial materials, in- 
deed out of nothing, merely by the force of his 
will, which hereby truly deserves the name of 
omnipotent. I cannot answer for it that this 
reasoning will not appear to you, dear Julia, 
distorted and blameworthy: indeed it is not 
made for a woman; while, on the other hand, 
a completely powerful mind would perhaps as 
little stand in need of it. Every man must, 
however, manage himself according to his own 
nature; and as no one has yet found the art 
of making a reed grow like an oak, or a cab- 
bage like a pine-apple, so must men, as the 
common but wise proverb has it, cut their coat 
according to their cloth. Happy is he who does 
not trust himself beyond his strength! But 
without being so tragical about the matter, 
this grand expedient is of admirable use in 
trifles. For example, to fulfil tedious, irksome 
duties of society with the resignation of a calm 
victim,—to conquer indolence, so as to get vigor- 
ously through some long-deferred work—to im- 
pose upon one’s self some wholesome restraint, 
and thus heighten one’s enjoyment afterwards, 
—and many, many more such cases, which this 
occasionally sublime, but generally childish, life 
presents.” 

We do not much relish this strained philo- 
copay? but we will quote a striking sentence, in 
which, after describing a young man of large 
fortune starting to enjoy life, the author finely 
remarks: ** While talking with him, I thought, 
reflecting upon the difference between us, ‘Voila 
le commencement et la fin!’ One whom the 
world sends forth, and says, ‘ Partake of me ;’ 
and the other whom she calls home, and says, 
* Digeat me.’ 

Of Miss O'Neil from Lady Morgan: ‘“‘ Lady 
M—— afterwards related to me many interest- 
ing circumstances respecting the celebrated Miss 





O’Neil, whom, as you know, I regard as the 





greatest dramatic artist it has ever fallen to my 
lot to admire. She said that this extraordinary 
young woman, who from the very commence- 
ment of her career had given evidence of the 
highest genius, remained utterly neglected at 
the theatre in Dublin, where she performed for 
some years. She was at that time so poor, 
that when she returned home at night after 
the greatest exertions, she found no other re. 
freshment than a plate of potatoes and a miser. 
able bed which she shared with three sisters. 
Lady M—— once visited her, and found the 
poor girl mending her two pair of old stockings, 
which she was obliged to wash daily for her 
appearance on the stage. Lady M—— now 
procured for her various articles of dress, and 
took upon herself in some degree the care of 
her toilet, which had been extremely neglected. 
She obtained more applause after this, though 
still but little. At this time one of the ma- 
nagers of the London theatres accidentally came 
to Dublin, saw her, and had the good taste and 
judgment immediately to engage her for the 
metropolis. Here she at once produced the 
most extraordinary sensation ; and from a poor 
unknown young actress, rose in one moment 
to be the first star of the theatrical firmament 
of England.” 

Returning to England, the prince wanders 
to and fro; and as his course is erratic, so shall 
our few remaining extracts be miscellaneous. 

Of Mr. Beckford.— I must send you another 
anecdote or two of this extraordinary man. 
When he was living at Fonthill, a neighbour- 
ing lord was tormented by such an intense 
curiosity to see the place, that he caused a high 
ladder to be set against the wall, and climbed 
over by night. He was soon discovered, and 
taken before Mr. Beckford; who, on hearing 
his name, contrary to his expectations, received 
him very courteously, conducted him all over 
his house and grounds in the morning, and 
entertained him in a princely manner; after 
which he retired, taking the most polite leave 
of his lordship. The latter, delighted at the 
successful issue of his enterprise, was hastening 
home, but found all the gates locked, and no 
one there to open them. He returned to the 
house to beg assistance; but was told that 
Mr. Beckford desired that he would return as 


he had come, — that he would find the ladder 
standing where he had left it. His lordship 
replied with great asperity, but it was of no 
use ; he must e’en return to the place of his 
clandestine entrance, and climb the ladder. 
Cured for ever of his curiosity, and venting 
curses on the spiteful misanthrope, he quitted 


the’ forbidden paradise. After Fonthill was 
sold; Mr. Beckford lived for a while in great 
seclusion in one of the suburbs of London. In 
the immediate neighbourhood was a nursery 
garden, extremely celebrated for the beauty 
and rarity of its flowers. He walked in it 
daily, and paid fifty guineas a-week to the 
owner of it for permission to gather whatever 
flowers he liked.” 

Of Buonaparte, &c.—** Napoleon was brought 
up a bigot; and although too acute to remain 
so, or indeed, perhaps, ever to have been so 
sincerely, habit — which exercises so strong an 
influence over us all—rendered it impossible 
for him ever to divest himself entirely of first 
impressions. When any thing suddenly struck 
him, he sometimes involuntarily made the sign 
of the cross,—a gesture which appeared most 
extraordinary to the sceptical children of the 
revolution. 7 e 2 

*¢ When Lucien went to Spain as ambassador 
from the republic, the general, my informant, 
accompanied him as secretary of legation. Lu- 
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cien’s predecessor had ‘ affiché’ all the coarse- 
ness of republican manners, to the infinite 
scandal of the most formal and stately court in 
the world; and the Spaniards dreaded still 
ter rudeness and arrogance from the brother 
of the first consul. Lucien, however, had the 
good taste to take the completely opposite 
course; appeared at court in shoes and bag- 
wig, and fulfilled all the duties of ceremony 
and etiquette with such punctuality that the 
whole court was in a perfect ecstasy of delight 
and gratitude. Lucien was not only extremely 
popular, but the perfect idol of the whole royal 
family. He returned their friendship, the 
general affirmed, sincerely, and often earnestly 
warned the king against the Prince of the 
Peace, as well as against the insatiable ambi- 
tion of his own brother, of whom he spoke on 
every occasion without the slightest reserve. 
The confidence, however, of the old king in his 
‘grand ami,’ as he called Napoleon, remained 
unshaken to the last. Before his departure, 
Iucien crowned his popularity by a magnifi- 
cent féte, the like of which had never been seen 
in Spain, and which cost nearly four hundred 
thousand francs. The highest persons about 
the court, a number of grandees, and the whole 
royal family, honoured it with their presence ; 
and the latter seemed not to know how suffi- 
ciently to express their attachment to the am- 
bassador. A few days afterwards, all the mem- 
bers of the legation received splendid presents : 
the ambassador alone was omitted; and repub- 
lican familiarity permitted many jokes upon 
him in the palace of the embassy. Meanwhile 
the audience of leave was over, Lucien’s de- 
parture fixed for the following day, and all 
hopes of the expected present at an end, when 
an officer of the Walloon guard came with an 
escort to the hotel, bringing a large picture in 
a packing-case, as a present from the king to 
Napoleon. When Lucien was informed of this, 
he said, it was doubtless Titian’s Venus, which 
he had often admired in the king’s presence, 
and which was certainly a very valuable pic- 
ture, but that the carriage of it was inconve- 
nient to him, and he must confess, he had 
rather the king had not sent it. However, the 
officer was most politely thanked, and dismissed ; 
and Lucien, taking out a valuable shirt-pin 
from his breast, begged him to accept it. The 
ambassador now ordered the case to be un- 
packed, the picture taken out of its frame, 
which could be left behind, and rolled so that it 
could be carried on the imperial of a carriage. 
The secretary did as he desired : — scarcely 
was the wrapping-cloth raised, when, instead 
of the admired Venus, a face any thing but 
beautiful — that of the king himself — smiled 
upon him. He was just flying off in mis- 
chievous delight to inform the ambassador of 
the comical mistake, when on entirely remov- 
ing the cloth, a yet greater surprise detained 
im ;— the whole picture was set round like a 
miniature with large diamonds, which Lucien 
afterwards sold in Paris for four millions of 
francs. This was truly a 
the ambassador- speedily re 
leaving the frame.”’ 
We now take our leave of a very ultra, very 
extravagant, and very amusing work. 


royal surprise, and 
called his order for 





The Usurer’s Daughter. 3 vols. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 
THERE are many very unreasonable things ; 
and among them is, sending three volumes on 
Thursday, and expecting these said tomes to be 
read, reviewed, printed, and published, by ma- 
gic we suppose, on Saturday morning. Now, 
our only spell is industry; and all that in. 
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dustry has enabled us to do is to have read the 
first volume, which strikes us as very clever, 
and more interesting than the author of Ather- 
ton’s works have usually been. The story is 
here carried on with great spirit, and the 
Usurer is a very original and forcibly drawn 
character. We purpose returning to these 
pages with much pleasure. We believe the 
name of the writer is Scarlett, and that he is 
also the author of Blue-Stocking Hall, Truckle- 
borough Hall, Rank and Talent, Tales of a 
Briefless Barrister, Atherton, &c. We may, 
however, be wrong in this list, as we confess 
our only guide has been the internal evidence 
of a family resemblance. To this we must 
add, that Mr. Scarlett’s improvement has been 
very great since his first production. 





The Dream of Eugene Aram, the Murderer. 
By Thomas Hood, Esq. With Designs by 
W. Harvey. Engraved on wood by Bran- 
ston and Wright. Pp. 31. London, C. Tilt. 

WueEn this powerful and pathetic poem first 
appeared, as portion of an Annual, we took 
occasion to point out the great talent it dis- 
played, and to notice how poorly they appre- 
ciated the genius of its writer, who, because he 
presided over the sphere of literary fun, pun, 
aud humour, fancied that he was a mere pun- 
ster and humorist. Here, and in many of his 
other productions, we have ample proofs of his 
ability in the higher range of the affections and 
passions ; and much as we admire him in his 
own peculiar vein, we are always equally happy 
to meet him in these his more tender and 
touching moods. We have only farther to say, 
that the designs which embellish this publi- 
cation are worthy of the poem. 


physical sciences, and point out the striking 
relations of the atomic theory with the consti- 
tution of matter, both as regards its finite divi- 
sibility and the definite proportions in which it 
enters into the constitution of various bodies in 
the organic and inorganic world, and in the 
application of which these laws are susceptible. 
The reader will be particularly struck with the 
essays on the definite proportions observed in 
the floral organs of plants, and in the orbits 
described by the planets. The whole subject 
has been treated in a manner suitable to the 
high character which Professor Daubeny enjoys 
among men of science. 





Ancient History ; exhibiting a Summary View 
of the Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline 
and Fall of the States and Nations of Anti- 
quity. By G. Robinson, D.D. New edit. 
8vo. pp. 600. London, 1831. Souter. 

Tuts work appears to be a very improved edi- 
tion of a former school- by the same au- 
thor. The five maps, exhibiting the territories 
of the Greek and Roman empires, more par- 
ticularly that of Albion, under the Roman 
dominion, cannot fail to prove acceptable to 
juvenile historians. The chief novelty of the 
volume, however, consists of a series of ques- 
tions, at the end of each chapter, connected 
with the leading events previously recorded. 
This plan is, as we have always held, admirable 
for school tuition, as it teaches the pupil to 
reflect upon, as well as to read, the transac- 
tions of former ages, in order to furnish his 
mind with the answers required. We may, 
therefore, safely recommend this work as one 
of the most useful of its class. 





Cavendish; or, the Patricianvat Sea. 3 vols. 
London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 
Save and except that literature is now a 
species of epidemic, to which all more or less 
fall victims, we can find no sufficient cause for 
the author of these volumes writing. His nar- 
rative is uninteresting, his characters unintel- 
ligible, and his various scenes deficient in that 
dramatic power which alone can give the reality 
of life to the work of fiction. He falls, too, 
into the common error of supposing that the 
absurd must be ludicrous: it is oftener 
dull. We also protest against dragging real 
personages upon the stage, with an eye to 
nothing but the advertisements, which will 
hereafter announce that the Duke of W. or 
of N., and lords this, that, and the other, figure 
in the pages. For example, what shadow of 
resemblance is there in the sketch meant for 
the Duke of Newcastle, dragged in quite apro- 
pos des Lottes?. The vituperations of the Duke 
of Wellington and the apostrophes to Napoleon 
may go together. There is little or no story, 
and we could very well have dispensed with the 
history of the hero’s disgusting intrigues. But 
from all this censure we carefully except the 
admirable notes in the third volume ; we can- 
not direct public attention too strongly towards 
them. We only add, that we infinitely prefer 
our author’s truth to his fiction. 











An Introduction to the Atomic Theory; com- 
prising a Sketch of the Opinions entertained 
by the most distinguished ancient and modern 
Philosophers with respect to the Constitution 


of Matter. By Charles Daubeny, M.D. &c. 
London, 1831. J. Murray. 
A poputar and historical view of a high 
branch of philosophy—one which tends more 
than any other to cement the moral with the 


Maugham’s London Manual of Medical Che- 
mistry, &c. &c. London, 1831. "Whittaker 
and Co. 


A Tutck pocket volume, in which the Phar- 
macopeeia is interlined with a literal transla- 
tion; and an immense quantity of pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, thermapeutical, and bota- 
nical information is condensed, and made in- 
telligible to students who may not have en- 
joyed the advantages of a thorough classical or 
medical education. A work of this kind can- 
not fail to be extensively useful. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from various 
Authors in Ancient and Modern Languages, 
with English Translations, and illustrated 
by Remarks and Explanations. By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. pp. 507. London, 1831. 
Whittaker and Co. 


A very ample and well-constructed dictionary, 
by the aid of which any man may appear to be 
a learned clerk and deep scholar with wonder- 
fully small trouble. The author has availed 
himself so largely of the preceding labours of 
Macdonell, that we should not be surprised if 
he heard of it legally: his own additions are, 
however, numerous ; and an index is a manifest 
improvement. 














The Algerines; or, the Twins of Naples. By 
William Child Green, author of “ Alibeg 
the Tempter,” and ‘ the Abbot of Montser- 
rat.” 3vols. London, 1832. 

THERE is a considerable degree of invention 

in these volumes. An eastern and supernatural 

story is founded on a very original idea, and 

the consequences of its narration are amusing 5 

while there are banditti, lovers, and moonlight, 

for juvenile readers. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue subjects which have already been for- 
warded to this Society are certainly more nu- 
merous than has been usual at the commence- 
ment of a session; at the same time, it must be 
confessed, that‘they have not promised to be so 
useful as others which have preceded. 

On Wednesday evening, negative reports 
were received on abating nuisances in public 
streets; on church bells; on a peated on 
curing smoky chimneys; and on a method of 
rendering the names of streets more visible. 

Mr. Ryder’s apparatus to measure the draft 
of carri was recommitted, several members 
conceiving that the experiments which had been 
made had not been on a sufficiently enlarged 
plan, nor were they quite satisfactory. 

A joint committee of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics proceeded, on Tuesday afternoon, to the 
Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea, to view an 
apparatus constructed by Mr. Anderson (a bo- 
tanist well known in that quarter), for warm- 
ing greenhouses, &c. by hot water. The appli- 
cation of that element, when heated, it is well 
known, is not new for the purpose of warming 
greenhouses and other buildings : still, the com- 
mittee considered the plan so cheap and effec- 
tual, that they recommended, in their report, 
that the thanks of the Society should be trans- 
mitted to Mr. A. for his communication ; and 
that it should be referred to the committee of 
Correspondence and Papers to select such parts 
of it for publication as appeared original. 

A report, on a machine for dressing warps, 
which had been negatived last session, but 
which had been since recommitted, was read 
to the Society, bearing the former decision, 
which was confirmed. 

The Society have done well in the purchase 
of Barry’s Etebi 


their great room. The collection, some years 
since, was published at six guineas; the Societ 
are now enabled to dispose of them at just h 
that price, and they are in an excellent state of 





ENORMOUS HAIL-STONES. 


wings of the general size and shape of hail 
10 drachms, nearly 1fb, and 14 inches in 


preservation. In addition to the series of paint- 
ings, the book contains impressions from strips 
of copper (as that ingenious and extraordinary 
artist described them), representing sketches 
intended to have been painted as two grand 
centres over the chimneys in the great room ; 
one, representing the king (George III.) in 
1761, recommending to both houses of parlia- 
ment a bill for the independence of the judges ; 
and the other, the queen (Charlotte), at Wind- 
sor, superintending a scene of domestic educa- 
tion: , @ testimony of veneration for the 
integrity and transcendent abilities of the late 
Charles James Fox; Barry’s Lear, which, for 
boldness of design and mastery of execution, 
perhaps, was never surpassed in that branch of 
the art; and his Pandora, etched by the late 
Lewis Schiavonetti, from a drawing in posses- 
sion of Mr. Solly, 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

AT a meeting of the committee of science, 
Tuesday, Nov. 1,—W. Yarrell, Esq. in the 
chair, — a variety of specimens of fish, man 

of them unknown to science, which were col- 
lected by Captain Belcher, R.N., were on the 
table; and the attention of the members was 
directed to them by Mr. Bennett. Mr. Ogilby 
made some observations on several skins lately 


received, particularly one of a variety of kan-| 


garoo, which appeared to be new. Also one 
of a new variety of ornithorhynchus, re- 


markable from the bill being broad and short | 


as compared with the varieties already known, 
and which he proposed to call the ornitho- 
rhynchus brevirostris. Letters were read by the 
secretary from Drummond Hay, Esq. H. M. 
consul at Tangier; Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
dated Caraccas; and Captain Farrar, dated 
Portpatrick. Captain Farrar referred to some 
semaines in the emigration of birds. between 


ngs, accompanied by letter-| Portpatrick and the opposite coast of England. 
press descriptive of those beautiful and highly | 
finished paintings which ornament the walls of | 


Sir R. K. Porter stated the continuance of his 
labours in obtaining specimens for the Society. 
Drummond Hay, Esq., who has always been a 
most persevering friend to it, announced the 
transmission of a pair of ichneumons (very fine 
specimens); also a pair of striped Barbary mice: 


-stones that fell at Buyukderé, at 7 
circumference. That resembling the 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


o'clock in the morning of the 5th Oct. 1831. 
layers of an onion is very remarkable. > & 


all of which have arrived safe, and ‘are de- 
posited in the menagerie. He mentioned also 
the shipment of four young ostriches; a pre- 
sent from the Sultan of Morocco to his Ma- 
jesty, and which are safely arrived in the 
gardens of the Society. He further stated 
that, in conjunction with —— Wiltshire, Esq., 
H. M. consul at Mogadore, he hoped to become 
possessed of an animal: found in the desert, 
of the name of mohr, probably a new species 
of antelope, and which will be a valuable ac- 
cession to our natural history. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
WEpDNEsDay, Nov. 16th. — R. I. Murchison, 
Esq., president, in the chair, — Fellows were 
elected. A paper by Mr. Dunn was first read, 
on a gigantic species of plesiosaurus found in 
the lias shale of Whitby, and now in the Scar- 
borough museum. A letter was then read 
from Count Montlosier, addressed to the presi- 
dent and fellows, on the modern and ancient 
states of Mount Vesuvius, and on the origin of 
the crater-lakes of the Eifel and of Auvergne. 

Among the presents laid upon the table was 
a donation from Miss Gurney, of North Repps 
Cottage, to the president, and from him to the 
Society, of various bones of the fossil elephant 
found on the coast of Norfolk between Cromer 
and Happisburgh, some of which were of gigan- 
tic size. Among the additions to the library 
were three productions from the pen of M. 
Necker (de Saussure), who was present, and 
Baron Humboldt’s new work, Fragmens de 
Géologie et Climatologie Asiatique. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Monday, Dr, Elliotson, the president, in 
the chair, a paper was read by him on 
the objections urged by Mr. Godwin, in his 


‘late work, entitled, Thoughts on Man; in 


which it was contended that these ‘‘ Thoughts” 
were, what the author acknowledged them to 
be, ‘loose and undigested.” The first four 
Nos. of Dr. Vimont’s stupendous work on Com- 
parative Anatomy, were on the table; which, 
when completed, will contain the result of the 
examination of 2,500 heads of animals; of 
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which the habits of 1,500 have been under his 

observation. Dr. Elliotson announced 
the formation of a Phrenological Society in 
Paris, many of whose members are well known 
to the scientific world, such as Broussais, Clo- 
quet, Royer, David the sculptor, Rostan, Fo. 
yelle, &c. besides many deputies. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 17th..-J. W. Lubbock, Esq. in the chair. 
Two papers were read, the first on the theory 
of the moon, by Mr. Lubbock ; and the second, 
illustrated by beautiful drawings by Perry, on 
the placenta, by Dr. R. Lee. A list of valuable 
donations to the Society, from the King of Hol- 
land, Prof. Muncke of Heidelberg, and others, 
was read, and a copy of the forthcoming part 
of the Society’s Philosophical Transactions was 
submitted to the inspection of the fellows. 
Mr. G. Davies and Mr. Wilkins were admitted 
into the Society; and notice was given from 
the chair that, by the new statutes of the 
Society, the ballots for election would take 
place only on the first meeting of every second 
month of the session. 
Harvard University, in America, and other 
distinguished visitors, were allowed to be pre- 
sent at the meeting. 

Nov. 24th. The introductory portion of a valu- 
able paper, by Mr. Faraday, on the connexion 
of electricity and magnetism, was read. It 
treated chiefly on Berzelius’ theory of 
ism. When the reading of the gs 
have been concluded, it may be noticed more at 
length. There were also read, an elaborate 
paper, by Professor Airy, on an inequality of 
long period in the motions of the Earth and 
Venus; and a brief communication, by Sir 
Everard Home, on mammalia. M. Bozé, of 
Montpelier, presented a copy of his prize essay 
on the Creation, written as a competitor for 


the Bridgewater Legacy. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


(We have much pleasure in fulfilli 
expressed in our former report of 
the Society, by i ing i 
which Mr. Sotheby, at the 
to the meeting.} 

The Conclusion of the Necyomanteia. 
Odyssey, Book XI. 


JunGE of the dead, stern Minos, first appear’d, 
‘Who, mid them throned, a golden sceptre rear’d: 
Somesat, some stood, and, pleading each his cause, 
Heard in vast Hades’ dome th’ eternal laws. 

Then huge Orion in full course I traced, 
Who the wild beasts along the meadow chased, 
Those whom his mace had on the mountains 

quell’d, 
And still his shade that mace all brazen held. 

I Tityus saw, the son of earth, who spread 
His length, nine acres, o’er his shadowy bed : 
A vulture on each side his liver tore, 

His entrails pierced, and bathed his neck in 

gore. Laway 
Vain his tired arms were stretched to force 
Th’ insatiate beak that gorged the living prey. 
Mad wretch ! who fain, in Panopea’s grove, 
Had forced Latona, the beloved of Jove. 

There Tantalus I saw, who lonely stood 
Where to his chin uprose the tempting flood : 
But when, inflamed with thirst, he bow’d to 

slake [lake, 
His parch’d lip quivering o’er the treacherous 
So oft the water sank, and dark the sod 
Beneath his foot drain’d by th’ avenging god. 
Trees of luxuriant growth bow’d o’er his head, 
Their fruits, the apple, pear, pomegranate 
spread, 


the expectation 
e ——- of 
@ portion o 
request of the Council, read 


Professor Farmer, of 


Figs, and vivacious olives; but in vain 
He darted forth his hand the fruit to gain: 
Swift from his grasp, by whirlwinds darkly 
driven, 
bie cross’d in fitful gusts the clouds of heaven. 
id bitterest toils on Sisyphus I gazed, 
Who with both arms a stone’s vast weight up- 
a raised 3 er strove 
m, prone on hands and feet, sore straining 
Up a hill’s height the obdurate mass to move ; 
But when just reached its summit, back again 
Suddenly bounding downward to the plain, 
Rapidly revolant, rush’d the rock amain. 
Again he straining strove, while seen to flow 
Hot sweat-drops bathed his limbs, and reek’d 
around his brow. 

Then the vast strength Herculean I survey’d, 
Yet but a semblance, an unreal shade, 

The while he revelled banqueting above 

With Hebe sprung from Juno and from Jove. 

Round him the clamour of the dead was heard, 

As clangs in swarms the migratory bird. 

He, dark as night, strain’d on his bow the string, 

And fitting for its flight the arrowy wing, 

Keen gazed in act to loose it: round his breast 

Rung a dread baldric with gold forms imprest, 

Huge bears, fierce lions, and the mountain boar, 

Wars, battles, slaughters, murders grimed with 
gore. [thought, 

He who had there work’d out his wondrous 

Had ne’er before or since such marvels wrought. 

On me the hero fix’d his searching view, 

And thus address’d me as my form he knew: 

“ Ulysses, thou, thy destined toils undone, 

Endur’st what I endured beneath the sun. 

I, to the yoke of an inferior chain’d, 

I, born of Jove, his slavish tasks sustain’d. 

He sent me here to seize hell’s guardian hound, 

The direst toil that all my labours crown’d. 

I dragged him forth from Hades’ howling shade, 

By Hermes and Minerva’s heavenly aid.” 

He spake, then sank in Hades’ gloom his way, 
The while I linger’d, and there fix’d my stay, 
The spirits of the heroes to behold, 

Shades of the mighty men who died of old: 
And I had seen, and there had proudly trod 
Pirithous, Theseus, each a son of 
But swarms of spirits rush’d shrill-shrieking 
round, 
And fear o'erpower’d me at th’ unearthly sound, 
Lest the horrific fiend’s Gorgonian head 
Should tower above the shadows of the dead, 
Sent by dire Proserpine. I swift withdrew, 
And reach’d my ship, and urged on board my 
crew. [shore, 
They swift obey’d, and loosed the ship from 
And bending o’er their seats, with sweep of oar 
Froth’d the blue ocean, or with of sail 
Flew with unlabour’d speed before the gale. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An English Girl. Painted by G. 8. Newton, 
A.R.A.; engraved by G. T. Doo. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 


From the unaffected beauty of the subject, we 
conjecture that the above must be the title of 
the charming plate, of which a proof lies before 
us, without the letters ; a deficiency that is 
not otherwise supplied. But, whatever may be 
its name, it does the highest credit both to 
the painter and to the engraver. The cha- 
racter is deliciously simple, feminine, and 
chaste: and the arrangement of the figure and 
drapery is replete with Mr. Newton’s peculiar 
and piquant taste; while in force, variety, and, 
above all, in breadth, it at least rivals any of 





Mr. Doo’s former masterly works. 
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A Concise Summary of a Series of Notes and 
Observations, practical and theoretical, on the 
Art of Landscape Painting in Water-colours, 
adapted to the Practice of young Amateurs. 
Houghton and Co. 

WE have read this little treatise with great 
pleasure. It contains much information that 
will be very valuable to the student in the par- 
ticular branch of the fine arts to which it 
relates; and there is no passage in the whole 
work of which we more cordially approve than 
the warning against “the delusion of hoping 
to succeed by means of those too common 
devices of idleness, ignorance, or caprice, which 
constitute the imaginary short roads'to know- 
ledge and skill; traced out with mechanical 
exactitude, and paved with nostrums and 
recipes.” 


Composition. Painted by the late Sir G. Beau- 
mont. Drawn on stone by H. W. Burgess. 
Dickinson. 

Tuts is admirable as a Composition, and as a 


specimen of lithography hardly to be surpassed 
for its bold, free, and masterly execution. 


A New Drawing Annual: the National Draw- 
ing Book. By G. W. Davis. London, Car- 
valho. 

SETTING out on the true principle of tuition 
in the arts, by the simple lines, we find this a 
very well-conceived and well-designed drawing- 
book. In the landscape department it is parti- 
cularly praiseworthy ; but, indeed, the whole is 
good ; and a better production of the kind need 
not be put into the hands of the youthful 
student. 


Talleyrand.—A very striking, though whim- 
sical caricature, likeness of this distinguished 
politician has justappeared at Mrs. Humphrey’s 
window in St. James’s Street, as ‘* a diplomatist 
after his 51st protocol.” It is long since we 
have seen so laughable a whole-length, or so 
humorous a portrait. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BROKEN VOWS. 

** Do not vow; our love is as frail as our life, and full 
as little in our power; and are you sure you shall out- 
live this day ?”— Sir G@. Etherege's Man of Mode, Act Ll. 
Scene I. 

Come, wreathe me a mighty bow] to-night, 

And twine it round with fading flowers, 
And leaves that droop beneath the blight 

That sometime sweeps Love's sunniest bowers ; 
And you who long have ceased to smile, 

Bring tears to grace our sad uprouse, 

And let them flow the freer, while 

I brim the bow] to broken vows, 


I drink not to the laughing eyes 
That seem in floods of joy to move,— 
I fill the bow] to fruitless sighs, 
To broken hearts and hopeless love : 
Not to the rich and careless curls 
That, waving, play on youthful brows ;— 
I drink to tears that rival pearls, 
I brim the bow] to broken vows. 


I drink not to the minstrel’s song— 
The whispered tale—the heart’s own laugh ; 
But deep I pledge the wretch who long 
Has learned from sorrow’s cup to quaff. 
I drain no bowls to revelry, 
To midnight feast or mad carouse ; 
But deep I drink to misery,— 
I brim the bow] to broken vows. 
Let happiness toast joy alone, 
And courage too pledge high the brave, 
We drink to hearts that, like our own, 
Are one and all a living grave 
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Of perjured vows, and broken plight ;— 
But, tush !—the pledge that grief allows, 

We'll drink at least once more to night— 
Come, brim the bowl to broken vows. 
Goldsbro’ Hall. ZaRaPH. 








CHOLERA MORBUS. 

(We subjoin a letter, which will, we think, be read with 
great and general interest, giving an account of this 
appalling disease from actual observation. It is written 
» & most intelligent young medical friend of ours; 
whose zeal in his profession has induced him to visit 
Sunderland, for the sake of studying the disorder 
there.—Kd. L. G.] 

Sunderland, Nov. 23, 1831. 

My pear S1r,—I hasten to allay the anxiety 

which, in common with others, you feel on the 

progress of the ‘* Cholera” in this town, and to 
convey to you what information I have been 
enabled to obtain since the short period of my 
arrival. There is not, I can assure you, that 
dread of the disease in Sunderland and its 
neighbourhood, which is to be found in the 

metropolis and many parts of the country. I 

slept, the night previous to my arrival, at a 

gentleman’s house a short distance from Sun- 

derland, where one of the family, who is a 

medical man, returns in the evening after 

visiting cholera patients, and there is not the 
least distrust of his bringing infection. In the 
town itself, except from the occasional grouping 
of medical men, nothing would indicate the ex- 
istence of a malignant malady ; artisans pursue 
their daily avocations, each moves unconcern- 
edly in his own direction, and the shops are 
crowded with the usual number of customers. 
But if we leave the principal street, and pene- 
trate the long alleys or by-streets, which re- 
semble the “closes” of Edinburgh in their 
narrowness and filth (exceeding them perhaps 
in the latter), and containing houses which are 
thickly peopled —the scene changes, and the 
arrival of two or three medical men is like that 
of an equipage in some remote village, which 
every one turns out to see. This morning, in 
company with two medical gentlemen of the 
town, I visited one of these narrow streets, the 
receptacles of filth, poverty, and a wretched 
population; and I can say, without exaggera- 
tion, that we were, in our course, called into 
every fourth house ; we went up one side of the 
street, and came down the other: out of these 
there were not more than three or four cases 
of malignant cholera, and two of these alone 
will probably be fatal: they are aged persons ; 
and the symptoms of the blue or Asiatic 
cholera are extremely well marked. The 
first case which I saw on Tuesday the 22d, 
the evening of my arrival, was one well adapted 
to impress a person, newly acquainted with the 
disease, with an idea of its formidable and pain- 
ful characters. A few boys and other persons 
had collected at the door of a respectable 
haberdasher, in the principal street of the 
town. I was proceeding to see cases in the 
eastern part of the parish of Sunderland, and 
finding, on inquiry, that the master of the 
shop (Mr. Bulman) had been taken ill, I en- 
tered the house. The patient was a strong, 
muscular man, fifty-four years of age, and, I be- 
lieve, addicted to spirituous liquors. He had 
complained in the evening of pain in the 
bowels, and of an uneasy feeling. He had left 
his shop to join some friends at a public house, 
where he took a glass of brandy and water, 
and a considerable quantity of landanum. He 
had been soon after seized with vomiting and 
purging, and the landlord had brought him 
home in this condition. It was now eight 
o’clock (Tuesday, Nov. 22d). He was un- 
dressing to go to bed, his sickness and purging 


had left him, and he attempted to bear up 
against an inward anxiety, that was already 
well expressed in his countenance. Dr. Ogden, 
who was with me at the time, bled him in the 
arm, upon his being put to bed, and obtained 
about eight ounces of blood. Mr. Torbock, 
who came in shortly afterwards, opened an- 
other vein, and obtained a nearly similar 
quantity. The blood had no buffy coat, the 
serum scarcely separated, and its hue was 
unnaturally dark. Owing to the restlessness 
of the patient, the wounds continued open to 
the last ; and Mr. ‘Torbock informs me he bled 
when no pulse was perceptible. The spasms 
came on very violently, and he threw himself 
so often from side to side, that it was almost 
impossible to keep the bags of hot sand to his feet. 
Mr. T. exhibited oxygen gas, and the effect 
was for the time decidedly beneficial; his 
countenance, already becoming blue, vivified, 
and the circulation was temporarily restored. 
During the night the gas was twice exhibited 
again, but the relief appears only to have been 
temporary. He constantly expressed himself 
desirous of going to stool, but always uselessly ; 
the vomiting and purging had entirely left him. 
Sedatives being hardly indicated in this case, 
six drams of spirits of turpentine were given, 
and doses of rhubarb and brandy; also an 
enema of turpentine and starch. Subsequently, 
a bolus was exhibited of calomel and rhubarb 
with oil of cassia. At half-past ten o’clock 
he was seen by Drs. Daun, Gibson, and Barry. 
Dr. Barry ordered turpentine to be given, in 
doses of two drams, as long as the pulse con- 
tinued to sink; and Dr. Gibson ordered a 
dram of nitric acid in a pound of water for 
drink. The symptoms, however, continued 
the same, only that the cramp had disappeared 
after thé exhibition of the first remedies, and 
at six o’clock the patient sunk under the ma- 
lady. This is a case in the middle classes of 
life, where there was every convenience and 
comfort immediately afforded, and yet where 
the symptoms and progress of the disorder were 
of the most malignant kind. I will not trou- 
ble you with a detail of further cases. I am 
busily collecting them without any prejudices 
to bias my researches, with a view to ascertain 
the contagious or non-contagious nature of this 
disease in our country, and, if possible, of the 
causes which may really prove predisposing. 
For the present I abstain from mentioning 
names; but I have met with the kindest treat- 
ment from the medical men of Sunderland, 
and all that I have become acquainted with 
have done every thing in their power to fur- 
nish me with immediate information on the 
occurrence of new cases. The universal fear 
of the effects upon the commerce of the town, 
which would be produced by a knowledge of 
the spreading and increase of the disease, not 
only paralyses the labours of the medical com- 
mission sent here by government, but are pro- 
ductive of the very worst consequences to the 
afflicted. It is impossible, in the multiplicity of 
cases which occur, and with the poverty of the 
patients to combat against, that they can obtain 
the care and attention which alone might render 
recovery possible. There are only two cases 
at the lazaretto (a clean, admirably ventilated 
house, newly whitewashed, and fitted up with 
every comfort for cholera patients)—for no one 
will go there—they term it the ‘‘ blood house.” 
This morning a chair was sent for an old man 
(who, long ere you receive this, will be no 
more), and he refused; though, when I saw 
him, he was lying on the floor, with a mattrass 
and a’single blanket. The two cases in the 





lazaretto, the girls Nicolson, are the last of a 
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family of five. It is not certain if the child of 
one of these did not catch the disorder from its 
mother’s breast. There is to be a meeting of 
medical men to-night, which I shall attend. 
You will see that Dr. Daun has omitted the 
list of diarrhoea cases. The town is now divided 
into districts, and each is superintended bya 
medical man, who is to give in a report on the 
number of cases which occur in his charge of com. 
mon and malignant cholera, with other details. 
This is a most admirable arrangement ; and if 
medical men will, as in honour bound to do, send 
in exact reports, the tabular views of the pro. 
gress and distribution of the disease, which will 
be thus presented, will be of material assistance 
in the adoption of any decisive opinions on the 
characters of the pestilence. It would hardly 
be believed, that it was reported throughout the 
town this morning that Mr. Bulman died of 
apoplexy! The insertion of deaths under the 
head of common cholera is, even according to 
the medical men here, an absurdity, for it does 
not occur with such violence (if at all) at this 
period of the year. The whole amount of 
deaths is said not to exceed sixty; and it is 
to be hoped, by the history of the duration 
of the malady in different places on the conti- 
nent, that it has reached its acme, and that it 
will now diminish in intensity.—I remain, &c, 
W. ArnsworTH. 
DRAMA. 

At Drury Lane, Massaniello has been produced 
with a strong cast: at Covent Garden, Power 
is getting quite at home in the Ambassador, 
and is lauded accordingly. 





THE ADELPHI. 
A prec called the Wept of the Wish-ton-wish 
was produced at, this theatre on Monday, for 
the purpose of introducing Malle. Celeste to an 
Adelphi audience. Bayne, Downe, Hemming, 
Reeve, Miss Daly, &c. &c. have trivial parts. 
The interest of the piece turns entirely on the 
love of the *“* White Skin,” Hope Gough, 
Celeste, for the Indian chief, O. Smith, who 
has carried her off ten years before from the 
Wish-ton-wish. Celeste is a fine-looking crea- 
ture, with magnificent eyes and teeth. Her 
acting was very effective throughout, but espe- 
cially in the parts with O. Smith, and in an 
Indian dance. She seems wonderfully strong 
for so slight a figure. We do not remember 
to have seen a finer piece of acting (in dumb 
show) than the deaths of the Chief and Hope 
in the last scene. The author, Mr. Barnard, 
complains that his drama has suffered much in 
effect and intelligibility by being cut down from 
a full piece to an interlude. 
OLYMPIC. 

On Monday an entertaining bagatelle, the 
Widow, was played at this theatre. Vestris, 
as the Widow, is as blooming and gay as ever, 
and with her snatches of ballads, quite enchant- 
ing. Liston, as Augustus Gallopade, was in 
famous spirits, and danced about like a satyr; 
whilst Vining was as like a rhapsodising poet 
as could be wished. 


SrncE our last, we had the pleasure to hear a 
private rehearsal of Miss Shireff, and, unwilling 
to risk so promising a débutante by exciting too 
high expectations, we may express the delight 
we received from her exertions, and the high 


hopes we entertain of her success. Her voice 
is splendid and flexible; she is a charming 
and unaffected creature; and seems to us to 


need nothing but encouragement to render her 
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one of the sweetest as well as most brilliant 
ornaments of our native school. 





VARIETIES. 
Phrenology.— We observe, by a copy of the 


municated by the person who made the experi- 
ment :—-“ I covered a corner of my cellar with 
a bed an inch thick, of two-thirds of river sand 
and one-third of common mould. In the month 





last Phrenological Journal from Edinburgh, 
that the editor has published his complaints 


against the Times newspaper and Literary |them either with mould or sand. 
Gazette, for their reprobation of the inhuman | duced an abundant crop; for at the end of the 
cruelty displayed in experiments on animals. |®0suing November I gathered above one-fourth 


The editor farther affords proof of his possess- | 9f 
ing the organs of forgetfulness and omission — | of 
for he has not said a word of the explanation | 98 


of the Literary Gazette, which so entirely justi- | very thin, the pulp white and mealy, and the 
taste exceedingly pleasant to the palate. During 


fied its remarks. 
The Green Park.—A great improvement is | th 


about to be made in the Hyde Park Corner |! used no culture whatever, and yet they grew 
entrance to the Green Park, under the direc- | Without the influence of the sun or the heat of 
the day. This essay might be put into practice 
with advantage in fortresses, in houses of cor- 
public places) has, we are informed, received rection, and indeed in every dry cellar of large 
his majesty’s commands to turn the line of | Cities, where it is of great importance to have a 
Constitution Hill road (no politics !), so as to | wholesome and abundant food for a large popu- 
run through the noble arch he has erected | lation.” 


tion of Mr. Decimus Burton. That gentleman 
(whose talent is so conspicuous in many of our 


there, which will thus be converted into a 


public entrance of the Green Park for carriages |man who had too much, laid a singular wager 
having the entrée and equestrians. Pedestrians | the other day at Paris. I 
will have the option of passing it on the east |the richer that he would sit upon the parapet 
side. The king thus liberally gives to the |of the pont aux chour from seven in the 
public a portion of the north-west corner of morning until five in the evening, for one 
Buckingham Palace gardens, for the purpose |month, and that he would make all kinds of 
of affording an easy and handsome sweep for |gtimaces the whole of the time. He has already 
been at his post a fortnight; but he is obliged 

The Garrick Club.—We had intended to|to have a friend by his side to inform those 
notice the progress made towards the opening | that pass by, that he is not making faces at 
of this club with ¢clat, at the beginning of the |them, but that he is doing it for a wager. 
Hour after hour this friend is occupied in giv- 
on the sin of punning, with miserable examples |ing the public this piece of information ; and 
of the sinners: but our space has been claimed | people as they pass say to one another, ‘‘ Never 
by other matters, and we must throw ourselves |mind that fellow; he is not making faces at 
us.” By this wager the grimacier will realise 
London Bridge.— We have-to wait a week | twenty francs a day. 


the road. 


year; and also to insert some correspondence 


on the danger of delay. 


in order to lay before our readers some essen- 
tial details respecting new London bridge, 


is now being rapidly removed. 
Fall in the Thermometer.—The French papers 
mention an extraordinary fall observed in the 


instant ; viz. from 19° to 4° Reaumur, or from 


with his bride, on seeing her eating with de- 
and the probable effect of the removal of the |light the toast which was under some wood- 
old one. In the mean time we have to state, | cocks, exclaimed, “ How I should like to be a 
that the rumours respecting the insecurity of | Woodcock, and then render you so happy!” 
the former are gross exaggerations: the latter | This is a German feeling. 


the king’s garden at Paris, are ‘these words. 
“ For the preservation of the animals, people 
thermometer at Marseilles on the 3d and 4th | are forbidden to give them any thing to eat.”— 
Paris in London. 


They pro. 


a bushel of the best potatoes, the tenth part 
which were as big as an apple, and the rest 
a walnut or a large cherry. The peel was 


e six. months these potatoes lay under ground, 


A man who had not money enough, and a 


The poorer one bet 


A bridegroom in Pomerania, sitting at table 


On a placard affixed near the menagerie of 





74° 45 to 41° of Fahrenheit. 


Sir Walter Scott’s new work, Count Robert of Paris, 


and ee Dangerous, is expected in the middle of next 
week. 


Baines’s History of Lancashire, in various sizes. 
Brockden Brown's story of Edgar Huntley, or the Sleep- 
Walker, and the conclusion of Schiller’s Ghost-Seer, are 


of April I put into it thirty-two yellow P0ta- | announced as the next volume of the Standard Novels, 
toes, the peel of which was very thin, and 
placed them on the surface, without covering 


be celebrated Canterbury Tales are to follow in an early 
volume. 

A second edition of Europe in 1830-1, or the Romance 
of Present Times; a series of Tales, comprising the His- 
tory of the late Revolutions, &c. 

The Perfumer’s Oracle, or Art of preparing Perfumes 
and Cosmetics. 

A new volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Arnold, of 


Rugby. 

Mr. James, who has written so ably on Chivalry, is 
about to publish a new work, to be entitled Memoirs of 
Great Commanders. 

Mr. Berry and Son announce a pra | work, under 
the title of a Genealogical Peerage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; illustrated with engravings of Arms, &c. 

The Life of Wycliffe, by the Rev. CW, Le Bas, M.A.; 
being the first No. of the heological or. 

Mr. Elmes, the Architect, proposes to publish a General 
History and Survey of the Parish of St. Bride, Fleet 
Street ; and of the Ancient Royal Palace and Hospital of 
Bridewell, in the City of London. 

The Domestic Chemist; comprising Instructions for 
the Detection of Adulterations and Poisons: Vol. II. of 
the Polytechnic Library. 

Anecdotes of William a. written by Himself; 
with Essays on his Life and ius, and Criticisms on hig 
Works, selected from Walpole, Gilpin, Lamb, and others. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXV. Military Command- 
ets, by Gleig, fcp. 6s. bds.—Roby’s Traditions of Lan. 
cashire, Second Series, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s, cloth; royal 
8vo. India proofs, 3/. 3s.; India proofs and etchings, 
4l. 4s. cloth.—Mental Recreation, or Select Maxims, fcp. 
6s. 6d. bds.—Cameron, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d. bds.—. 
Daubeny on the Atomic Theory, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Selections 
from Southey, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Bouchette’s British Domi- 
nions in North America, 4to. 2 vols. 21. 16s. bds.— Moral 
Tales, 18mo. 3s. hf.-bd.—Heeren’s Historical Researches 
on the Ancient Nations of Africa, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. cloth. 
—Counsels at Home, 18mo. 3s. hf.-bd.—Grandmamma’s 
Rhymes for the Nursery, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.—Sermons, by 
the late Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—- 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 88. 
bds.—The Catechism of Health, by Dr. Granville, F.R.S, 
18mo. 5s. bds.—Hartley’s Researches in Greece, crown 
8vo. 6s. cloth.—Rev. B. Scott’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds,— 
The Nosegay, a Musical Annual for 1832, 10s. 6d. bds.— 
The Young Reviewers, by Esther Copley, 18mo. ls. 6d. 
hf.-bd.—The Amaranth, 24mo. 2s. 6d. bds.; 38. 6d. silk, — 
Juvenile Cyclopedia, Vol. IV. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—The 
Jew, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Isabella, 18mo. 28. 6d. 
hf.-bd. — Gorton’s Topogta hical goa Vol. IT. 
8vo. li. cloth lettered; coloured, 1/. 10s. cloth. — The 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. V. Early English Navi- 
gators, ds. bds.—Prayers for Private Worship, selected by 
the Rev. S. F. L. Blosse, 24mo. 3s. bds. 
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Burking Extraordinary ! — What will the 
Lords do? An awful discovery has been made. 
It seems that two noted men, calling them- 


selves Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, | 4 


have been taken up through making strenuous | p 
exertions this season to Burke the whole of the| @ 


peerage. They have got their arms down, and foctined to 
shortly will begin pressing them; but not before | choly, than physic for the public. 
a great impression has been made will they be Trinity, by the 


bound over to a-peer at the next session. They 


are well- ioni Elliott, with detailed descriptions of the wild and pictu- 
e well-known resurrectionists, and have lately Saeianes nt sel eee hk ome 


moved from civilised society, is, we hear, almost ready. 


carried on their trade to a frightful extent, b 
raising the whole of the extinct Peerage, whic 


a witness is prepared to prove on oath, for he | ther Transient Illusions, > 
saw them all lying about wrapped up in sheets. | w,. : 


[As this seems to be an ingenious puff, we re- 
ward it by insertion.—£d. L. G.] 


French Ingenuity.—Our neighbours of Paris | rai 


have more whim than we have, especially in 


the way of novel nomenclature. Some one has the Rev. Dr. Burton, Ri 


lately started a superior sort of cabriolet, and, 
by way of marking its distinction over the 
cabri-au-lait already on the pavé, he has called 
it the cabri-aw-créme. 

Growing Potatoes in a Cellar.—A German 





chiefly by Living Authors, for the use of Young Persons. 


Series, embellished with Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
lected by Miss Mitford. 
finished Plates, after Drawin, 


‘ _ Prout, Stanfield, Copley Fiel 
paper has published the following account, come | Poetical Illustrations by L. BE. L. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLVII. Nov. 26.) 


Mr. T. Hood, we perceive, on the back of his Eugene 
ram a panion to his Epping Hunt, in a 
iece on ‘* Epsom Races,” with which he intends to make 
great stand, and give several plates for all ages. Though 

ple must, therefore, ask for Hood’s Epsom, we are 
think it will rather be a pill to purge melan- 





The Testimony of History to the Doctrine of the Holy 
ev. George Stanley Faber, B.D. 
Travels in the North of Europe in 1830, 31, by Mr. 


A small volume on the Phenomena of Dreams, and 


The interesting Journal 
» ap very early in the new year. 
The Hive, a Collection of the best Modern Poems, 


Also, a work for Children, entitled Stories from Natu- 
is 


History. 
The Modern Sabbath Examined. . 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, by 
ius Professor of Divinity. 
The First Volume of the Imperial Magazine, Second 


A Second Series of American Stories for Children, se- 
Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, containing highly 


by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
ig, Cattermole, &c.; with 


November. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 17 | From 22. to 35. 29°51 to 29°58 
Friday ---- 18 — 3 — 41. | 2960 — 29-65 
Saturday -- 19 — 224. — 41. | 2946 — 29-52 
Sunday---- 20 — 227. — 41. | 2967 — 2900 
Monday -- 21 — 3l — 57. | 29°58 — 29-74 
Tuesday -- 22 — 50. — 5B | 2976 — 29-9) 
Wednesday 23 — 0. — 58 | 2991 — 29-93 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 16th and 19th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
uent rain; a few small flakes of snow in the morning of 
the 20th. 
Rain fallen, 9 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 
Latitude--...» 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 


CuArR.Les H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are so much in arrear with original poetry, that the 
lines of H. S. must waste their «‘ sweetness” on the desert 
air. 

Whenever we fall into an error, however unimportant, 
we are bound in candour to redress it. From the preface 
to the Bouquet, we were led to suppose that its share of 
originality referred to some portion of its literary con- 
tents; and to these, in our last week’s notice, which has 
been et the publishers, we alluded. The no- 
velties ought to have been expressly mentioned, as it is 
impossible to know what has, or what has not, appeared 
in obscure or extinet =. Besides, the volume 
itself seemed so little worthy of attention, that we did not 
bestow upon it a ?/ minute examination; and it is 
only the strict sense of justice, and love of perfect truth, 
which induces us to make even this slight allusion to it. 
Some of the engravings, it is stated, have not been pub- 
lished a it may be so. 

We have no fewer than four new Novels this week; and 
the interest we attach to one of them caused us to 
defer several other Reviews, Continuations, Correspond- 





ence, &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


T° ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and jis 
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= Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








TR ASTLEY COOPER, Bart.—A Por- 

ait and Authentic Memoir of this eminent Individual 

will be iven in the forthcoming No. of the National Portrait 
Gall The Portrait is engraved in the most finished style by 
J. Cochran, Esq. after the original Painting by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; and forms @ very appropriate companion to the much- 
admired Portrait of Mr. Abernethy, published in the same popu- 


Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street. 





Latel blished by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentle: 
vai New Burlington Street. “ig 


I. 
[RE cu CLUBS « of LONDON. 


versation. ar} 2 a ow post 8vo. 18s. 
«Two —_ sprightly weleisen! — Monthly Review. 
book.” 











RS. HANNAH MORE. —A Portrait }1 


and Memoir of this esteemed Authoress will be given 

in the forthcoming Number of the National Portrait Gallery (‘a 
— that y ieety should be without”). The Portrait is en- 
Finden, Esq. from the original Painting by W. 

Picker Esq. in the possession of Sir Thomas Dyke Aciand, 


” A few cheice Proofs are taken off on — paper, for 
raming, &c. price 3s. ea 
Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Senet. 


A Second Series of Babylon the Great; or, 
+ Men and Things in the British Capital. In 2 vols. post vo. 


, =n :—Babylonian Law—the Courts — Chancery 
Doe—Real Cause of Suicides—John Bull’s Castle; Baie may le- 
wally break into it—Babylonian Banking—Bank of Engla 
Scotch System—Stock Exchange; what it is, and what it does— 
them; their Attractions; Chances of the | for 
Games; Scenes that have taken place— 
Haunts—Theatres—Wise Men of ¢ Babylon —W Ways and — 
Jobbing System—Mr. Mac Ada & 








Part XIX 


Price 4s.; I Pr. posi 
ANDSCABE ILLUSTRATIONS to the 

ERLEY NOVELS; containing Views of | Liver. 

R.A.; Duiafries, Chisholm; Old St. Cuthbert’ "Church, D: 


ort in Pty Austin; Woodstock, from Bl 


Charles Tilt, 84, Fleet Street. 
“Tn the middle of D 


the Eighty iates. 


Ecarté ; or, the Salons of Paris. In 3 vols. 


“The J under this title must not be considered as a fiction: 
it was sketched in the midst of the dissipated scenes which form 
itssubject. We are assured that imagination has not been called 
in aid; for every incident and scene was witnessed, and every 
character is from the life.”—Globe. 


ecember the Last Part 
will be ready, and also a Supplement, containing Descriptions of 





Frutts and Vegetables.—New edition, in 8vo. price 74. 
HILLIPS’S COMPANION for the 








apes ‘er THIS DAY. 


jarged, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


[NQUIRIES “concerning es INT ELLEC. 
e 


TUAL POWERS, and 
TRUTH. By JOHN ye erry M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 
ss yisse Oi clan to Ha npoty te Restiand. 
nb au nnes ; ttaker, 
es Treacher, and Co. London. . 
Also, lately eae. by the .—~y Author, 
In 8v0. 2d editi mlarged, 122. boards, 


Pathological and Practical Researches on 


Diseases of — Brain and Spina! Cord. 
n Bvo. 2d edition, enlarged, 122. boards, 


Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of the ‘the Abdomen. Intestinal Canal, the Liver, and 


— Viscers Gi the 








EMARKS on the GE! GENERAL TENOUR 


i NEW TEST. cauent mpeting 0 the NATURE 
and DIGNITY of JESUS CHRIST Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie. To —_ ch is added, an Appendix on Sir Isaac Newton's 

if his 





‘ohn v. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 15; 


ants on the teeta of “ us.. ence ontant at Venice, which con- 


tained the Contro 
sat BISHOP oT SALISBURY. 
Salisbury: Brodie and Co.; sold also by Messrs. 
Riv hry and Hatchard and Son, London. 





[HE LAST HOURS of EMINENT 


CH Ltd tee rr from the commencement of the Christian 
Era to the h of G III. Compiled from the best Autho- 


rities, pt logica! inged. 
+ ae iy the Rev, HENRY CLISSOLD, M.A. 
inieter of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth. 


* This work is designed to it the most illustrious ex- 
ames at coceten, pie poses shee) posers ep 
— a striking instances of the brevity and w inty of 

um. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
ard, and Waterloo Place, lace, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and 
Sens Piccadilly. 





HE CHILD'S “ANNUAL; or, Book of 


— for Children : being e easy Steps to Grammar, 





Punctuati tory, Poetry, Music, 
Natural ‘aise » General Knowledge, é&c. &c. With 16 lilus. 
trations; the e neatly me 


unin Its Annual, or Nursery Present ; 
= :D. Coren Be Street) and all Boobssliess, 





ORCHARD, or Hisseay < of Fruits, with Directions for 
d Methods of 


ost ap 
tarding and Ripening of Saas <9 as t 
the sareasnent of those v 





0 insure, in all Seasons, 
Gelicacies; new and curious 
Phillips’ 8 maguaash for ‘the Ki itchen-Garden, 
the various bs wns of them in different Countries. New edit. 
Henry Colburn a ‘Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








LECTURE o on “c.g 
e the of the Keighley Mecha. 


“ The views ; of the author are enlarged, and his observations 
very liberal and just. The style is elegant—the quotations 
are singularly apt; and, ro we are Soaotens to rank it 
igh among treatises on of & "Leeds 








London: William — 19, o, Chancery Lan om 








Library of Entertaining fae. 
Under the Guperttondense of the bre need the Diffusion 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth; or, in Two Pests, 2s. each, 


This Pry = which contains a complete Description of 
eludes Two Plane and wee Engravings on Steel, with a profu- 
oodcuts. Vv ey 


‘ols Buildings, w will be ‘shortly published. 
Thirteen volumes of the Lib: 
uaine giuautciys are now complete, some of w! 


London: Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 








hac af the Seat for the Diffusion 
Price le. Souder 5 le. Bd. 4 cloth, 


HE E RIGHTS of INDUSTRY: 
rao ai Addressed to the nh 


By the Author of « the Results of 
—S fay and sold by 


The Two previous Volumes of the Series, viz. 
Machinery. 4th edition. 





made number taken 
+ upon a being 


of other C by Alaric A. Watts, H: Rouen 
Shallow ¢ Legend of Cidmeats tow the Te, Knowles, the Rev. Lisie Bowies, W. Ren ~~ —y ty Sheridan 
a 





e Cross Keys | George Linley, and other eminent Writer: aaa, 
hurch ep Last Trial by The eeeey has a wr t Pr P Plate, and 
a beautiful Picture from ay be Painting by H. Slous, 


sa 
of Fleet yest painter of the Fall of Babel, and other distinguished works nae 


Price Ten Shillings and Si: 


i ie J. F. Dannele = ~ Regent Street, Pall Mall. 
of Buck- may be had, 
‘urnival’s Inn— nee distinguished Ballad, “rn remember 








8d edition, 4s. of 
of an Antiquary’ has invested the LAIN ADVICE to the PUBLIC to facili. 


streets of London with a new interest, by nag Le I 


ho tate the Makin 3 rhe peg WILLS; with Forms of Wills, 
former ted to the circumstances of Persons of 
nks, and comp: assing almost every description of Bequest of 

Personal Propert ical Hints to Persons wishing either to 


make their own soe Wan or to perform that important duty through 
the medium of a Solicitor, &c. , 
By JOHN H. BRADY, 
Lat Py em Duty Office, Somerset House. 

“ This at oat is, iudeed. one of @ very useful character, 
and points out very clearly the way to perform one of the most 
essential duties of every rational being. It is a practical A mond “94 
advice, from a man of sufficient experience." Literary Gazette, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








VALUABLE BOOKS at greatly Reduced 


rices 
John Hamilton, Bookseller, 15, South St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh, — ‘the following Valuable Books at the Reduced 
Prices affixed to — 

Lizars’ System of A of ary mse Plates, com. 
lete in 1 vol. folio, with Descriptive Letter-press in 1 vol. 8vo, 
und in cloth, coloured Plates (published at Ton 12s.), for 6l. 6s. 


Ditto, with plain Plates (published at 7/. 7s.), 


vite Work is also published in Twelve Parts, any of which may 

Coleen: Nos. {published at 1. ls. )» for 12s, 

Plain Nos. (published at 10s. 6d.), for 6s. 6d. 

In the plain Sets, Parts VII. and VIII. representing the Brain, 

are coloured, and sell at 1/. ls. each. 

Edinburg’ h Geographical and Historical Atlas, 

= poy eet agg published at 2s. 6d. each (published at 
+ 178. » fi 

The por ae ben Nam’ bers, 69, 70, and 71, are now nearly ready, 

and will be published without delay. These will contain the last 

portion of the Historical Matter— fables of the Height of Moun- 

tains and Length of Rivers—Historical Index, and Index of the 

Names of Places, their Latitude and — and reference to 

the ao in which they are inserted. 

Any of the Nos. may now be had 3; and § rib 

who have taken out only part of the Works are recommended to 

complete their Sets as early as possible, as immediately on the 

completion of the work the whole marnrel will be made up into 

Sets, and no odd Nos. can then be su winr 

Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 

four sheets each, drawing medium, coloured, each in sheets, 6s.; 

on Man 106, a, on rollers po varnished, 16s. 

Maps of World, Hemispheres, and Mer- 
cator’s TAng England, Scotland, and Ireland, each — 
drawing royal, each in sheets, 3s,; on roller, 7s. 6d. ; 
rollers and varnished, 10s. 

The above Maps have been extensively sold for the use of 
— and Counting-houses, and are well adapted for those pur- 


Maps of all the other Countries of the World, 
one sheet drawing royal, full coloured, 1s. 6d. 

Lizars’ Views of Edinbargh, from Drawings 
by Bwbank, with Historical Sketch of the City, royal 4to. half- 
bound morocco (published at 41. 4s.), for 


Ditto, in folio, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, half-bound morocco (published at 8/. 8¢.), for 3/. 3s. 








Price 28, a 2d edition of 
HE PROSPECTS of BRITAIN. 
By ve shad — of Cavers. 


The Truths of "Religion, ore price 8s. 
Errors regarding Religion, 8vo. price 8s. 
The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion, 3d edition, mo. price 4s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Prayer, 3d edition, price 6d. 


jack, Edinbu: 3 and Longman and Co. London. 





.M 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
ERMONS on various Subjects. 
By the mt Rev. THOMAS ogee are B.D. 
Vicar of Kensington, fig ny | = and 
Chaplain te the late Lord Bishop oft Salisbur; 
Printed for C.,J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, the 3d edition of 
A Narrative of the Conversion and Death of 
Count Struensee, formerly Prime Minister of Denmark. By Dr. 
Muater. Translated from the German, in 1774, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the late Rev. Thomas Rennell. 8vo. 8s. 





New ea price 100, 64 by gee! “Spa 
10 price 10s. 
GERMONS preached in ‘the Chapel of Lin- 
Sr EDWARD MALTBY, D.D, F.R.S. F.S. 
Preacher to the ae neg and and Honourable Society of “Lineoln’ 8 





Printed for Cup JG. and Fr Miviagion be: Paul's Churchysrd, 
op Ge . v. on, - 
* and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


URE "METHODS 0 of "IMPROVING 
5 HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
and Regimen. Embracing all the most a) approved principles 
of Pietealth and Longevity, g the Power of 
super + Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &e. ay the Cure of obstinate 
ronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Life. 
Te reich are added, an Account of the Art and excellent Effects 
of Training for Health be —— for egg a and Max- 
li ‘ervous, &c. us' y Cases. 
ims for the Bi "nT. GRAHAM, M ws 

«We are disposed to think it the _— useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints 

novel to us, and is altogether an admirable code of health.”— 


A 





1827. 
“ pt of this volume to advance the important ob- 


767 





Lefevre on Cholera Morbus. 


In 8vo. price 6s. boards, 

BSERVATIONS on the NATURE and 

TREATMENT of the CHOLERA MORBUS, now 

prevailing Se in St. Petersburg. 
By G. W. LEFEVRE, M.D. 
Member of the Royal : Colt of Physicians of London, &c. and 
Physician to the British Embassy, St. Petersburg. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, ani id Green. 





Interesting New Worke. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, one of the Duke of 
Abrantes (Junot), aud the other of Napoleon 
EMOIRS of the DUCHESS of 
ABRANTES, MADAME JUNOT. 
Written by HERSELF. 
Cc ising her Recollections of the Life of General Junot, and 





ich it proposes is unquestionable; and we warmly recom- 
mend it. It is intelligent, practical, and highly i 
New Literary Gazette, Sept. 1897. 

« That men of all habits will derive information from it, calcu- 
Jated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly our 
conviction. "—Bdinburgh Obee rver, Jan. 

To this edition is attached an Appendix, containing a full Ac- 
count of the C meee with the best Remedies, as ascertained by 

cians of the greatest experience in that fatal Disease. 

ee oT Published by Simpkin and Marshall; Stationers’ 

Court; sold by all Booksellers. 
ed barnes as core 2a ea in 1] 
ly published, by the same Author, —_ in 1 large 

—_— ot: 8vo0. solos 16s. boards, with En; 

2. A Chemical Catechism, fn "which the 
Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Se naaeiy eg are very 
clearly and fully exp and its Ap p! to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to Agricul M 
described. Illustrated “by Notes, numerous Engravings, select 
Chemical Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms. 

« We estcem and recommend it. Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

« Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we think, of being ae eminently useful. ge pee 
important facts are exhibited w 
author has completely succeeded (4 rg oe tar defects 0 of Mr. 
Parkes’s book.” —Monthly Magazine, 1st 

« The necessity of a clear, progressive view Of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 

and c in its plan, and exten- 
sive in ite compass. Unlike former analyses, it it does not confound 
and complicate the various ae of the commen. but ascends from 
the first principles and sim L it 
illustrative branches of the — It is very superior to Parkes’ ‘s.” 
—Atlas, lst March, 1 


“New Work by ‘he Author of * the Collegians.” 


HE INVASION. 
By the Author of “ the Collegians.” 
ae and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, a new edition of 


The Collegians, a Novel. 

This is the most powerfully written tale we hive for some 
time met with.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ The stern imbecility of the heart-broken tlenan may be 
compared in effect and in iw yo a that most beautiful 
and impassioned scene in ‘ the Antiquary’ — the fisherman's 
lamentation over his son. Can praise go higher ?’*Spectator. 

“The author of this work combines more foree hope elo- 

uence, more polish with pict a. S power 
of'a tr: ond pobisty sig 7 Plgssing : g scp «bg taieat, 
than either of the authors us.”—Edinbu: 























In a pocket size, price 2s. bor 
COMPANION to the "ALTAR, 
a from a Offices of Devotion. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s aia tees 
aad Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 





The most approved Medical Guide for Families. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double omen ba pe ~~4 Re boards, 
2d edition, enlarged, c 
ICTIONARY of of "MEDICINE for 
POPULAR poy containing an Account of Diseases 
and — T by - Regt Layo 4 Medi- 
cines, the Regulation Sear men 5 
ment of the =r of Women and Children. 
‘ALEXANDER MACAULA 
,, Medical Doewsr, foam of the Royal ‘Caliege of Surgeons of 
gh, and Ph h ie New Town Dis- 








pensary. 

The arrangement of the present work being strictly alphabeti- 
cal, affords the utmost facility of reference, an advantage not 
possessed by any work of a similar d In its pi 
tion the author has made it his constant endeavour to select 4 
language as may be perfectly intelligible to the non-medical 

er; and when a disease is recognised by more than one popu- 
lar name, a reference is made veoesnee’ each name to that part of 
the work in which the disease is trea’ 
‘acer and Regimen have epee that “share of attention —— 











and the 

po or ‘ejection of any article | of food have been carefully a hm 

and d wine, spirits, tea, 

-- on Ba and « leber articles of luxury, have also been fairly 

Stated; and the pernicious nature of many of the most celebrated 

= ‘medicines is exhibited in an Appendix at the end of the Sui 
wor 


the + ial 


defi 





The following selection is 
in favour of the work :— 

“ Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a popu- 
lar » a shone aise tists Medical and Surgical Jour- 


We ave seen nothing of the kind better adapted for con- 

sultation.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ We know not a safer manual of medicine in our language.”— 
Scots Times. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the public. "Caledonian Mercury. 

“ Dr. Macaulay's Dictionary may be yr lely recommended as a 
most useful, complete, and popular work, which may be me 
and d.amburgh consul in all cases where health is 
fected.” — Edinbur, Courant. 

“The Medical D is the 
oe book of the kind we have yet met with, and cannot 

e 


useful.” 
Printed for Adam Black. Bainbargh ; | and Longman, Rees 
Orme, Brown, and G: ‘ 


Mw. 1 Py al. 














of other celebrated Persons kttached to the fortunes of Napoleon. 
*,* Also an elegant French edition of this work, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


Frankenstein, and the G 
In email 8vo. neatly bound and beattfuly embellished, 


SP umes NOVELS, No. IX.; con- 


tainin, ave. Shelley's celebrated | oy of Franken- 
stein, with a the origin of the 
story, by the v va hoon and containing ori al pte. of Lord 
Byron, &c.; and the First Part of the Ghost Seer, by Schiller, 
with a Biographical ; and Critical Sketch. 


No. I. contains the Pilot, by Cooper. 

No. II. Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 

No. III. The Spy, by Cooper. 

red IV. Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Miss Jane 


"No. V. St. Leon, by Godwin. 
No. VI. The Last of the Mohicans, by 





with Two —— now first added, at nearly half the price of “— 


the Paris edition 
« Few are so competent as myself to give a detailed account of 
re Tegeace My mother was present at his birth. She‘Yocked him 
n his cradle, and was second mother to him when he quitted Bri- 
bb and came to Paris. My husband’s connexion with Bona- 
arte commenced with the si of Toulon, and from that time 
they continued united until Junot’s death.” —Introduction. 


Il. 
Voyage to the South Seas, in 1829 and 1830, 
—— Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
ope, St. Helena, &c. By C.S. Stewart, A.M. Chaplain in the 
Unlted States Navy. In 2 vols. post 6vo. with Three beautiful 
ates. 


III. 

The Catechism of Health; or, Plain and 
Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health; to which are added, 
Facts on the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera. By A. 
Granville, M.D. F.R.S. Ina small vol. price 5s. 


Iv. 

Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. 

Joanna of wr! Christina —- 
Joanna II. of Naples ueen Ann 

a of Castile mpress Maria Theresa 

2 of Scots Catherine II. of Russia 
ote lizabeth ce 
By Mrs. Jameson. In? “a post 8vo. 
This work cannot fail to be a great favourite with fair readers, 


and | whose sex it will so decidedly tend to elevate and glorify.”—Morn- 
‘ost. 


ing 


v. ‘ 
Adventures on the Columbia River. By 
Ross Cox, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo0. 
VI. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. Svo. oi 
The English Translation of Count Laval- 
roe Lek ye by Himsel! i ae » 
* We have perused this autobi: a v much eagerness 
and delight. » vSpectat tor. or wid 
vil. 
Beechey’s Voyage of Discovery to the Paci- 
fic; forming (Ay Completion of the Polar Voyages undertaken by 
order of the — : Government. 84 edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 


lal y Finden 
se The most ineemmnnes of the "whole series ofexpeditions to the 
North Pole.”— Quarterly Review 


Also, jen ready, 





Thoresby’s Correspondence with the most 
eminent Persons of his Time, including the celebrated John Eve- 
Bich Sir Hans Sioane, Sir Godfrey Cople: me 4 

Burnet, Dr.Calamy, Rev. Matthew Henry, Strype, Hearne, 
2 vols. Svo. 

Travels in the North of Europe, in the 

Years 1880 and 1831. By oo ~ seauen Elliott, Esq. of the 


Bengal Civil Service. In 1 vol. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





royal 18mo. 12s. in rich eriméon silk, 
HE WINTER'S WREATH for 1832; 
Collection of original Pieces, in Prose and Verse, eon 
tributed by some of the most popular Writers of the present day, 
and illustrated by the following Plates, engraved on Steel, in the 


first style:— 
Painted by Engraved by 
The Egos Fortress eet Marta ......3. Beanderd 


Cra ‘ 
The Viliege? Suitor’s Wetcom -Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
The Wreck ... ° ade } ee am Miller 
bee . Robinson 
7. peas 
R. Brandard 
‘LE. Smith 
.»-H. Robinson 
“eel Goodatt 
eebairn 
G. Barret .... “R Walle 
eoee iVandyke eee eE. Smith. 
Whittaker, ee and Co. Ave Maria iat London) 
a G@. Smith, »Laverpeal. 


of the Fountain... 


The Rep! 
east at a Villa of Rione’ 


Vintage 
Trastevere ....cccesessesseee gy ********* 

Naples.......0s00+ ovens We Santen 

Abbeville . Roberts 


In 2 vols. with numerous 13 Pl ates, 
HE BRITISH DOMINIONS 3 in ‘NORTH 
AMERICA; ar a an Account of the Present State 
pper and Lower Canada, ew Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the 
fslases of Newfoundiand, Prince Edward, and Ca: 
=~ Lieutenant-Colonel BOUCHETTE . 
urtveyor-General of Lower Canada. 
The interest pwhich the British North American Colonies, par- 
ticularly the Canadas, have hitherto excited, must now be con- 
siderably enhanced in the mother country, as our possessions in 
that part of the world have become the theatre of extensive emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom. It is therefore eminently 
desirable that the most ample and authentic information should 
in respect to those provinces. The present work is 
the result of an actual surtey. 


Breton. 


olburn and Kichard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Nos. VII. and VIII. The Scottish Chiefs, 
by Miss Jane Porter. 

No. X. to be published Dec. 1st, will contain 
Brockden Brown’ eg mo Story of Be Huntly; or, the Sleep 
et and the Conclusion of the Ghost Seer. 

* The celebrated Canterbury Tales, by the Misses Lee, will 
nite pear in an early Volume. 
Volume may be had separating, 
Henry contre and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 1. 8s. boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 Vignettes, 
26 of which are Landscapes, by Turner), 
Tv A ~ Y. ‘oem. 
SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
India Prooft of the Prints, at ie Boys, and Co.'s, 
6, Pall Mal 
Also, price 5s. a 
wy elections from the Poems of Robert Southey, 


Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


Constable's ‘Miscellany. ; 
Price 3s. 6d.; on fine paper, price 5s.; or printed as a distinct 
Work, in i vol. fine fool: price 6s. vol. 72, containing 


M Emoins of the EMPRESS J OSE- 


By JOHN 8S. MEMES, LL.D. 
Editor of « Bourrienne’s Napoleon.” 

*,* This volume, with Bourrienne’s Memoirs, forms a com- 
plete Napoleon Library, affording a most correct picture of Na- 
poleon and his times. It is, at the same time, a most interesting 
piece of female biography. 

London: Hurst, Chance, ove Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinb 


Where may be had, just seer ered Vols. 68 to 71, price 14s. 
ti 


American Ornithology, by Alexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Edited by Professor Jameson. 





The Clerg U: L Guide and Christian Famil Companion. 

YHE PULPIT, Part 3 of Vol. XVIII. 

price Ls. pi, entire) by the pias distinguished 

—= orators— eivill, Rev. J. Scott, Rev. W. Jay, 

iene a. Rev. m, Rev. E. Irving. 

Beautifully | printed in double columns, demy 8vo. Either of the 

jermons are nearly worth the price of the seven. In this Part 

will be found a vast body of matter on the * Gift of Tongues” — 

Proceedings at the Scotch Church, Regent Square, during the 
Month, &c. &c. 

W. Harding, 8, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, 


No. 471 (price tte a Sermon preach 
before the nom L Mayer, at St. nis, by the Rev. moemet 
Sermon b Rev. Dr. Gordon, delivered at the High Church, 
Edin Nov, 6, 1831. 





Published by Mr. East, a Serenect Street, Covent Garden. 


Y a ee: BATTLE of OBLIVION; or, 
Criticism and A Opectory a Satirical Poem, in Three 
By D. W. COLLER. 
= The * Battle of Oblivinw  dleplege capabilities which, if dili- 
Gently cultivated, cannot fail to place oor author in the first rank 
of that talented set who have won imperishable fame in the fields 
of poesy,”—Cole. Gazette. 





De Foe’ 0 maaan ofthe  Plag 
n 12mo. price 8e. 


N ABRIDGEMENT “of t the Se TORY 
of the GREAT PLAGUE in LONDON, in the Year 


ya , 
‘Who lived the whole time in London. T ~d a an Ac- 
count of the Fire in — from the Memoirs of Evel 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ae ‘Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


HE KEEPSAKE, for 1832. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





leton’s Canning, Second nd Baition. 
vols. 8vo. 2d 2d edition 
HE POLITICAL LIFE "of “the Right 
GEORGE CANNING, from his Aco nce of 

the Seals oft the eee | omg perme in pew to the Period of his 
Death in 1827; wi t Review of For Affairs. 

By AUG ustus GRANVILLE STAI TON, ‘Eg 

The: Additions separately, to complete the first edition, 5s. 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, een. 





8v0. ce 10s. Gd. 
HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By JAMES SYME, F.. pons oa 
Fellow of the Royal Caltegs of ~~ d Edin- 
A) Sy —F Lec- 


burgh, Surgeon to the Edinburgh 
turer on Soames in Edinburgh. 
Printed for Maclachian and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and 
Baidwin and Cradock, London. 





THE LITERA 


With Twelve Line 
ITERARY 


price 12s. 
HE L UVENIR for 1832. 
TS. 
ce and choiceness of selec- 
Annuals.” —Metropolitan. 
—— contributors to the Literary Souvenir 
the kind.” —Spectator. 
can —— the berg of its ssa ar so or the 
taste and vari: layed in its literary contents.”—Sun. 
“ The eanbetilcnaeenee intain the quired by their 
predecessors.”—Literary Gazette. 
Also, with Eight Line Engravings, price 82. 
The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir, 
for 1832. Edited by Mrs. A. A. Watts. 
« In the embellishments of her volume this year, Mrs. Watts 
has outdone all peti a Met lit 
“* Mrs. Watts has produced a sweet little volume.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 











In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
rT HE DREAM of EUGENE ARAM, the 
MURDERER. 

By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 

Illustrated with Bight first-rate Wood Engravings by Branston 
and Wright, from Harvey’s Designs. 
Printed for Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

Ofwhom may behad, | 

The Epping Hunt. By T. Hood, Esq. 2d 


edition, Se. 6d. 





New and Popular Nevels. 
Just published by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, 
New Bar Street. 


CAVENDISN, or, the Patrician at Sea. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
Alice Paulet: a Sequel to ‘“ Sydenham.” 
By the Author of “ Sydenham.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

** Conceived and sketched in the very spirit of Hogarth, Mrs. 
Chilton, the ereoee—Caleyel, the poet of lords— Lord Da- 
ventry, ‘ the friend of every minister’—and the young lady ‘ who 
marries her lover from pique at being disappointed in the Baro- 
net’—are pictures which will not fail to be easily recognised in 
real life.”—Courier. 


II. 
The Bravo. A Venetian Story. By the 


Author of the “ Spy,” the “ Pilot,” the “ Water Witch,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Field of Forty Footsteps; a Story of 
the Commonwealth. By Miss Jane Porter, author of ‘‘ Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,” &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 
And, on the 28th instant, 

Romance and Reality. By L. E. L. authoress 
of * the Improvisatrice,” « Venetian Bracelet,” &c. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





Handsomely printed in post 8vo. 
a new edition o 
ELE’S SELECT OFFICES of PRI- 
VATE DEVOTION— 
Viz. I. Office of yey ag with a Supplement. 


IL. Office for . 
Ill. of and Humiliation. 
Iv. for, ‘oly Communion. 
With large Collections out of the ag | Scriptures. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, 
A Companion to the Altar; extracted from 


the above Work. Miniature size, price 2s. in black sheep; 2s. Gd. 
in calf; and 4s. 6d. in morocco. 


Bice 10s. 6d. in boards, 





In royal 18mo. price 7¢. in boards, the 2d edition, 
with additions, of 

HE CLERGYMAN’S OBLIGATIONS 
CONSIDERED; as to the Celebration of Divine Wor- 
Mini of the S I ion of the Poor, 
Preaching, and other Official Duties; and as to his personal 
Character and Conduct, his Occupations, A and In- 
tercourse with Others; with particular reference to the Ordina- 


tion Vow. : 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA. 
of and Connor. 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; and C., J., G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,° The Additions may be had separately, price 6d. 


ship, 








Ina Ts days will be published, 
[THE CHR STIAN’S REFUGE in 
TIMES of PESTILENCE; being the Substance of a 
Sermon preached at Durham. 
By the Rev. NEWTON SMART, M.A. 
University College, Oxford. 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, London; Andrews, Durham; Charn- 
ley, Newcastle; and Renny, Sunderland. 

On the Ist of Dec. Fisher, Son, and Co. will publish :— 
AINES’S HISTORY of LANCASHIRE, 
Vol. I. Division I.; and also Part X. Monthly Edition. 
2. National Portrait Gallery, No. XXXII. ; 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of Admiral Lord Northesk—Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, F.R.S.—and Mrs. Hannah More. 
Ell India paper Proofs of the Portraits, 3s. each. 
3. Elliot’s Views in the East, No. XIII. 


4. Imperial Magazine, No. XII. (Vol. I. 
2d Series) containing Portrait and Memoir of the late Dr. Andrew 
Thompsoe, of Edinburgh ; and Map of the Route of the Cholera, 
with the Dates of its Appearance at various Places. | 

5. Vol. I. 2d Series, of the Imperial Maga- 
zine; containing 12 Engravings, and numerous original Auto- 
graphs, &c. &c. price 12s. 

6. Devon and Cornwall Illustrated, No. 29. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





On Wednesday next will be published, in 4to. sewed, with Four 
Quarto Plates on the Resistance of Fluids and on Magnetism, 
= _ large Folding Plates on the Tides in every Part of the 

orld, 
NHE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS. 
ACTIONS of the KOYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 

1831, Part II. 

Containing—Mr. Lubbock’s Two Papers on the Theory of the 
oon—Mr. Faraday on Acoustical Figures on Vibrating Elastic 

Surfaces— Mr. Davies Gilbert's Computations relative to Sus- 

pension Bridges—Captain Kater on the Imperial Standard Yard 

—Mr. Ivory on the Theory of Elliptic T. d M jub- 


Y GAZELTE, &c. 


Genuine Christmas Present. 
On the 15th of December next will be published, in demy to, 
price 21s. tastefully bound and gilt, and containing 3g highly 


finished E: » &e. 
FIsHER’S DRAWING-ROOY 
SCRAP-BOOK. he og a ay Illustrations 


Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Toikeen, uest attention 
lowing attractions in their Annual = ome 
1st. The increased Number of Engravings, 
2dly. The Literary Illustrations, 
Sdly. The Period of Publication. 
dthly. The Size—Quarto. 

The Drawing ‘Room Scrap-Book is intended to contain 
cious selection of the most admired engravings which have Te. 
cently app din several exp: nd popular publications. 
for the excellence of which the established reputation of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Messrs. Stanfield, Prout, Co ley Fielding 
Cattermole, Allom, and Purser, as artists; and of Messrs. Finden, 
Goodall, Wallis, Brandard, Miller, Le Petit, &c. as engravers, 
will be a sufficient guarantee. 

Unlike the other Annuals, the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book yill 
not anticipate its proper season; and on that ground alone is en. 
titled to attention as a genuine and desirable novelty for a Christ. 
mas Present, or New Year's Gift. 

Published by Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 

and Tilt, London. 


a joa. 














With Two Portraits—Sir F. Burdett and J. Hume, Esq. M,P. 
on the Ist of D ber will be published, price 1s. No. III. of 
YHE UNION, Monthly Magazine, 
, ) y Aagazi 
Contents; I. ‘Journalism—II. State of the Country— 
III. Sir C. Wetherell and the Bristol Riots—IV. A Visit to Con. 
inople—V. Imi from Pfeffdel—VI. The Literary 
Police Office, No. 2—VII. Patent Ode to Mr. Perry—VIII. 
Album School of Poets—IX. Recollections of College Life, No. 2 
—X. Moore’s Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald—XI. Notes on the 
Month, &c. 
J. Wilson, 5, Wellington Street, Strand ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 














With a Portrait of P. Sandby, Esq. R.A., from a Drawing by 





bock on the Tides in the Port of London—Sir James South on 

the Atmosphere of the Planet Mars—Mr. Rennie on the Friction 

of Fluids—Professor Daniell on a New Register Pyrometer— 

Captain Sabine on the Seconds’ Pendulum—Dr. Philip on the 

Circulation of the Blood—Mr. Harris on Magnetic Action, and 

- the Force of a Magnet—Meteorological Journal, January to 
une, 1831. 





On the 15th of Dec. will be published, the First Part of 


HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. Containing :— 
Rembrandt in his Study, painted Ae Stephanoff, engraved by 
C. Lewis, from the Collection of W. H. Harriott, Esq. 
Venice, painted by 8. Prout, engraved by E. Goodall, from the 
—— of James Morrison, ste ®. Ges 
e Gamekeeper, painted b: + Hunt, engrav y E. Smith, 
from the Collection of Mr. Prior. 
ith Illustrative Letter-press. 
Prints, imperial 4to. ......cceeseeeeeee dt 
Proofs, colombier 4to. ... 
India Proofs, colombier 4to. ........++++ 
Proofs before letters, only 50 printed .... 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street ; and Colnaghi 
Pall Mali East. 


In the course of the present November will appear the First 
No. (tebe continued every alternate month) of 
~ 


CTURESQUE MEMORIALS of 

SALISBURY ; a Series of spirited and highly finished 
Etchings and Vignettes, from Drawing en 'y for the 
occasion by a young Artist of rising eminence; and comprising 
Views of interesting Buildings, and other Remains of Antiquity, 
in that City and Neighbourhood. Edited, with Descrip 





R. Cosway, Esq. R.A., engraved by R. Dagley, on the 1st of 

D ib will be published, No. XI. of 
HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS, 
Contents: I. A Visit to Monplain—II. Paul Sandby and 
his Times—III. Sketches by a Travelling Architect—IV. Hints 
to Amateurs on a. Painting —V. On Imitation—V], 
Leaves from my Pocket-Book — VII. Stage Prospective; or, 
Ritchie versus Stanfield—VIII. Ancient English Architects— 
IX. National Gallery of Paintings—X. Memoir of the late Mr, 
Hobday—XI. Critical Notices—XII. Miscellanea—XIII, Early 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy. 
Second edition of Part II. is now ready. 
M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and 

sold by all Booksellers. 


On Wednesday next. 

THE EDITOR of the TIMES NEWS. 

PAPER (Lord Brougham and Vaux) is the Portrait 
which wil! appear in the forthcoming Number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. Among the contents are Papers on the Cholera—National 
Unions—OConnell and Irish Affairs— Letter to E. L, Bulwer— 
Stock Exch Poor Laws in Ireland—Progress of Polish His- 
tory—a highly interesting Article by the Ettrick Shepherd on 
the Soul—and a Few Words from Sir Morgan O'Doherty on 
Passing Events, 

The Publisher never had ter pleasure in announcing any 
Number of his Magazine. Continued success for two years has 
emboldened him to make fresh exertions, and invest a larger ca- 
pital, in rendering his Journal the most complete of the monthly 
publications of the kingdom. He has obtained the assistance of 
the first writers ef the day in every department of literature; 
among whom are individuals high in political office, and com- 
petent to write, with the best possible information on the move- 
ments of parties, the external and domestic policy of the country, 





Notices, 

By the Reverend PETER HALL, M.A. 

Curate of St. Edmund’s, Sarum. 

Each Number will consist of three general Views, on Copper, 
and three smaller subjects, on Wood, with Letter-press to corre- 
spond, at the following prices :— 
Quarto, plain Prints ... Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
» Proofs on a ++++Five Shillings. 

olio, tto, itto ....Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
The whole will be comprised in about Eight Numbers; con- 
stituting, for a price within the reach of very humble classes in 
society, a vol f peculiar i piled and printed with 
the utmost care, and’embellished with nearly fifty beautiful spe- 
cimens of the arts of copper and w engraving. 

To be published by W.H. Dalton, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross; and Michael Angelo Nattali, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London; Messrs. W. B. Brodie and Co. Salisbury ; 
Messrs. Robbins and Wheeler, Winchester; and Joseph Parker, 
Oxford: by all of whom Specimens of the Drawings and Engrav- 
ings are exhibited, and Subscribers’ names received. 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Albemarle Street, Oct. 1831. 

IFE and WORKS of BYRON.— 
B The Prospectus, with Specimens of the Letter-press and 
Engravings, of the first complete and uniform Edition of the Life 
Works of Lord Byron, to be published in Monthly Volumes, 
corresponding with the New Edition of the Waverley Novels, may 
be had of Mr. Murray, and of every ler and Newsman. 
The publication will o on the Ist of January next, and 

the price of each Volume will be only Five Shillings. 





OLYTECHNIC LIBRARY.—The 
Letcer-peoea end 35 Wesdeutsy price as. cloth, will be pastiehod 
on the ist of December. ; > ™ 


The Domestic Chemist ; comprising Instruc- 
tions for the Di jon of Ad in nearly Three Hundred 
of the most imp Prep ployed in Dy Eco- 
nomy, Medicine, and the Arts. To which are subjoined, the Art 
of Poisons:in Food and Organic Mixtures; also a Po- 
pular Introduction to the Principles of Chemical —. 








In a few days, 8vo. 
ETTERS on the CHOLERA in 
PRUSSIA. 
By F. W. BECKER, M.D. Physician of a District in Berlin. 
John Murray, Aibemarle Street. 


and the of the late and present administrations. The 
Publisher appeals with satisfaction and pride to the forthcoming 
umber for the truth of this assertion, and which will be found 
every way worthy of the perusal of every true lover of his country 
—of every man who feels interested for the preservation and wel- 
fare of the Church, the King, and the Constitution. 
With regard to literary merit, the publisher courts examina- 
tion. Reviews of all new works have been undertaken in the 
most fearless spirit of independ is ch istic of his 
Magazine has raised him many enemies among dishonest critics, 
literary ad and booksel who make an impure live- 
lihood by dealing out trash and garbage to the public. Of all 
such, and in spite of their puny hostility, ‘* Fraser’s Magazine” 
always has been, and will always continue, the avowed 
mortal enemy. The Journal is not connected with any large 
publishing house, and the public have therefore a guarantee that 
its opinions will neither be sold for lucre, nor biassed by self- 
interest. Amid the numerous assaults of its enemies—assaults 
which it only laughs at—this Magazine has made a successful 
stand for sound, honest, and wholesome criticism ; and while 
the patronage of the public increases, the zeal of the publisher 
and the improvement of his pages shall increase in a correspond- 








ing degree. ; 

fa each Number will be fdund one or more papers on Divinity 
and points of Doctrinal Controversy. Politics, T'ales, Dramatic 
an ial Stri Critici Poetry, and Humorous and 
Satirical Compositions, make up the remainder of each Number. 
I full-length 








Author of Waverley’s New Work. 
Ina few days, 4 vols. 
OUNT ROBERT of PARIS. A 


Romance. 
2. Castle Dangerous. A Tale. 
Forming Tales of My Landlord, Series the Fourth and Last. 

By the AUTHOR of WAVERLEY. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 

r Who have lately published, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each. 
And History of France, 10s. 6d. 
2. Destiny; a Tale. By the Author of 


“ Marriage.” 3 vols. 1. 11s. 6d. 


3. ‘Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 





Bumpus and Griffin, 3, Skinner Street, London 
pe Richard Grifin and Co. G 


n addition to these, are given Sketches of the most 
promi of our Literary Characters, with short Biographical 
and Descriptive Notices. 4 

Of some of the Numbers, second, and of others third, editions 
have been required ; and the work, from the commencement, 
either in Numbers, or bound in cloth and lettered, may now be 
had of the Publisher, or, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsman 
in the kingdom; by whom, also, Genesee? names are received, 
_ the Numbers supplied monthly. Price Two Shillings and 

ce. 
215, Regent Street» Nov. 26th. 





LONDON: Published ¢: Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, ‘7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; B. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, D. tson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 

America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





and Travels. 8 vols. 15s, Plates. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





